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By  William  E.  Harrison  ’28 


OWENA  Viscountess  Cholmondeley 
(pronounced  Chumly),  was  as  super- 
fluous as  the  unnecessary  letters  in 
her  name.  Nature  had  designed  her 
for  a charwoman,  but  Fate  had  inter- 
vened, thereby  playing  a scurvy  trick 
on  my  Lady’s  charwoman,  Rose  Felkin, 
who  was  as  tall  and  stately  as  my  Lady 
was  short  and  squat.  Lady  Chol- 
mondeley’s  chiefest  claim  to  any  dis- 
tinction, other  than  social,  rested  on  her 
abject  devotion  to  the  Blatant  Beast. 
“A  little  bird”  always  whispered  in 
her  ear.  What  w’as  not  whispered  to 
her,  she  invented.  And  nobody  was 
wiser. 

She  had  not  always  been  the  dowager 
Viscountess  Cholmondeley.  She  would 
never  have  been,  had  not  her  father,  a 
very  common  commoner,  been  possessed 
of  the  uncommon  common  sense  to  earn 
and  hold  twenty  millions.  The  two 
plus  the  seven  ciphers  had  interested 
the  tenth  Viscount  Cholmondeley,  not 
any  personal  beauty  of  Sally  Rowena 
Hopkins. 

Lady  Cholmondeley,  however,  chose 
to  forget  her  father,  now  several  years 
enjoying  heavenly  bliss  or  suffering 
from  the  pain  and  woe  of  the  other  place. 
Sausages,  moreover,  never  appeared 
on  her  table,  for  the  reason  that  they 
savored  of  vulgarity  and  were  the  rea- 
sons, indirectly  perhaps,  for  her  coronet. 

The  Viscount,  Rowena’s  husband,  had 
died  and  left  the  title  to  his  son,  the 


callow  youth  of  twenty-one  whom  Christ- 
church College  had  harbored  for  four(?) 
years,  to  the  delight  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents and  the  chagrin  of  the  Oxford 
shop-keepers  whose  windows  he  broke 
for  sport. 

At  the  time  when  wre  choose  to  open 
our  story,  my  Lady  Cholmondeley  was 
engaged  in  her  favorite,  congenial — 
and  usual — occupation:  she  was  talking 
over  the  ’phone  to  one  of  her  fdends. 

‘‘Oh,  yes,”  she  was  saying  listlessly, 
‘‘Gertrude,  you  should  hear  what  a 
certain  young  man  of  my  son’s  ac- 
quaintance told  another  boy  whom  he 
knows,  who  told  my  Richard,  who  told 
me.  ‘Dick’,  he  said,  ‘our  friend  Arthur’ 
— the  Earl  of  Rowesby’s  heir,  you 
know,  Gertrude — ‘who  used  to  go  to 
Harrow  with  us,  has  run  off  with  the 
daughter  of  a grocer  of  Liverpool.’ 
Aren’t  you  surprised,  Gertrude?  What 
do  you  suppose  the  Earl  will  say?  His 
title  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror. However,  that  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  I have  learned 
about  Lady  Dewees.  She  — ” 

Then  a butler,  clad  in  the  livery  of 
Cholmondeley,  and  with  the  doleful 
face  that  fiction-writers  must  assume 
to  be  an  attribute  of  the  genuine  British 
butler,  came  in. 

‘‘M’lady,  shall  I set  the  water  for 
Marmaduke  Montmorency’s  bawth?” 

‘‘You  may,  Hopperson.  Do  tell  me 
how  Marmy  is  feeling.” 
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“Werry  good,  m’lady.” 

Hopperson  strode  out  in  all  his  glory, 
and  my  Lady  resumed  her  conversa- 
tion, relating  much  and  inventing  more. 

By  way  of  explanation,  let  me  tell 
you  a little  about  Marmaduke  Mont- 
morency, whom  you  must  think  this 
early  a prude,  a dilettante,  or  a cad. 
Perhaps  he  was.  But,  forsooth,  he  had 
the  loveliest  green  eyes  and  the  cutest 
mouth  ever  man  saw.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  things  that  Lady  Rowena  loved 
more  than  the  Blatant  Beast,  and 
in  him  was  her  one  delight.  Her  affec- 
tion for  him  was,  strangely  enough,  the 
source  of  Richard's  intense  hatred  for 
him.  If  Richard  possessed  any  homi- 
cidal tendencies,  they  were  directed 
against  Marmaduke.  But  Marmy  ev- 
inced slight,  if  any,  interest  in  Richard. 

Of  an  afternoon  Marmaduke  always 
sat  in  the  window  and  thought.  Think- 
ing, sleeping,  drinking  milk, — those  were 
all  the  things  that  Marmaduke  ever 
did.  Some  there  were  who  doubted,  not 
without  reason,  if  he  could  think.  Still, 
he  thought  in  his  way.  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  never  so  happy  as 
Marmaduke. 

When  Hopperson  came  to  the  room 
where  Marmaduke  was  wont  to  sun 
himself,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
worthy  absent.  He  repaired  to  the 
improvised  laboratory  in  which  Richard 
Viscount  Cholmondeley,  the  son  of  the 
house,  who  dabbled  in  chemistry,  phy- 
sics, and  bacteriology,  projected  his 
experiments.  Smiling  cynically,  slyly, 
knowingly,  Richard  was  bending  over 
a table,  transferring  some  kind  of  acid 
from  one  bottle  into  another.  At  his 
feet,  Marmaduke  lay  dead, — dead  as 
a doornail,  if  that  simile  can  express 
his  utter  lifelessness. 

“M’lud, — oh,  Heavens!  — m’lud — oh, 
Heavens!  H’i — really — believe — fact — 
is,  I — now — Marmaduke — 


“What  about  Marmaduke?”  asked 
Richard,  flippantly. 

“Marmaduke- — is— dead.” 

“True?  Where?” 

“At  your  feet,  m’lud.  Dead — as  a 
dead  cat.”  Which  simile  was  not  so 
trite  as  ours. 

“Tell  my  mother.  Come  back  and 
tell  me  what  she  says.” 

Hopperson  departed  as  if  he  were 
a funeral  cortege.  Ever  pompous,  he 
was  now  the  quintessence  of  pomposity. 

“M’lady,”  Hopperson  coughed,  “it 
is — ahem! — a werry  unpleasant  occa- 
sion for  me.  Marmaduke  Montmor- 
ency’s witality  is  gone — gone  forever. 
In  short,  he  is  dead.”  In  his  concern, 
Hopperson  forgot  to  leave  off  his  “h’s”, 
but  “w”  still  took  the  place  of  “v”. 

“Dead?  My  poor  Marmaduke!  How 
often  have  I dreamt  that  he  would  die 
prematurely!  What  killed  him?  A cere- 
bral hemorrhage?  Come,  tell  me.” 

“M’lady,  we  don’t  know  yet  ’ow, 
w’y,  or  w’en  ’e  died.  ’E  was  so  wigorous. 
H’only  yesterday,  ’e  was  living.” 

“Call  Dr.  Ferguson,  Hopperson.  This 
death  shall  be  investigated.  It  should  be.” 

“Yes,  m’lady.” 

Dr.  Ferguson,  who  wrote  after  his 
name  the  abbreviations,  M.  D.,  and 
V.  M.  D.,  thereby  submitting  facts  to 
a candid  world  that  he  was  capable  of 
caring  for  the  ills  of  both  man  and 
beast,  arrived,  and,  in  his  tersely  econ- 
omical Scottish  way,  wasted  neither  time 
no*  words. 

“Killed  by  a drop  of  henbane  adminis- 
tered in  his  ear,  causing  instantaneous 
death.  Must  have  been  dead  a little 
over  a half-hour  previous  to  my  coming.” 
The  rest  of  the  doctor’s  talk  became 
technical  jargon.  He  picked  up  the 
mortal  remains  of  Marmaduke  and 
threw  them  into  a bag  that  he  carried, 
remarking,  “City  health  ordinance.” 

Richard  smiled.  Turning  to  his  mother, 
he  said,  ‘‘One  drop  of  henbane  deprived 
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him  of  his  nine  lives.”  But  the  look 
my  Lady  flashed  at  him  arrested  any 
attempts  on  his  part  to  jest. 

(Dearest  reader,  I can  not  deceive 
you  longer.  Marmaduke  was  only  a 
cat,  even  if  he  was  an  Angora.) 

We’ll  let  Richard  tell  us  how  Marma- 
duke might  have  met  his  end.  This  is 
the  same  account  he  gave  to  my  Lady 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

“I  was — er — pouring,”  said  he,  “some, 
you  know — henbane  from  one  bottle 
into  another,  so  as  to  use  the  second 
bottle  to  keep  some — let  me  see — some 


carbolic  acid  in.  Marmaduke,  whose — - 
er — untimely  death  we  all  — er  — la- 
ment, was  sleeping  near  the — what  you 
call  it — the  table  on  which  the  bottle 
rested.  I spilled  a little  of  the  henbane, 
and  it — er — dropped  into  his — ah — ear, 
for  he  was  stretched  out,  after  t.he  fashion 
of  all  cats,  sleeping.  I — er — didn’t — 
er — see  him.  In  less  than  a second, 
he  was— er — dead.  And  that’s — well — 
that’s  that.” 

“ No  doubt,”  my  Lady  remarked. 
Hopperson,  of  course,  coughed  dis- 
creetly. 


By  Arnold  Isenberg  ’28 


RACTICALLY  the  entire  Otis  Street 
was  out  on  its  front  piazza  that 
April  evening.  I was  smoking  my  pipe  and 
trying  to  get  in  a little  reading  by  the  last 
few  rays  of  sunlight — I read  technical 
stuff  for  a publishing  house  and  they 
keep  you  pretty  busy,  but  I make  it  a 
principle  never  to  work  by  electric  light 
— when  I happened  to  look  up  and  no- 
ticed two  of  the  new  neighbors  come  out 
of  the  recently  built  house  up  the  street. 


I naturally  leaned  over  to  get  a better 
view  of  them  and,  of  course,  so  did  the 
Randalls,  the  Burkes,  the  Whistlers, 
the  Henrys,  et  al.  We  live  in  a quiet, 
peaceable,  respectable,  albeit  rather  col- 
orless and  monotonous  neighborhood, 
so  the  arrival  of  new  neighbors  is  likely 
to  be  somewhat  of  an  event  and  the 
neighbors  themselves  a subject  of  in- 
terest for  some  time;  though,  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  every 
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new  family  is  an  exact  replica  of  the 
last  one.  It  holds  aloof  for  a while 
but  is  almost  imperceptibly  absorbed 
into  the  community  and  soon  is  a pow- 
er to  be  reckoned  with  in  our  bridge- 
playing, auto-driving,  party-making  lit- 
tle world. 

As  the  pair,  a man  and  a woman,  both 
young,  came  closer,  however,  I noticed 
certain  things  about  them  that  were 
certainly  not  characteristic  of  the  typical 
inhabitant  of  Otis  Street,  male  or  fe- 
male. In  the  first  place,  the  man — 
Quick  is  his  name,  as  I soon  learned; 
rather  an  odd  name- — Quick  carried  a 
cane!  He  carried  it  rather  soberly, 
after  the  manner  of  a country  squire 
but — Good  Heavens! — I hadn’t  seen  a 
stick  in  a man’s  hand  for  years.  Fur- 
thermore, his  upper  lip  was  unshaved. 
There  are  plenty  of  young  doctors  who 
wear  moustaches  of  course,  but  on  the 
whole  it’s  unusual  nowadays  except 
in  the  movies.  His  hat  was  the  Con- 
gressional type,  of  green  plush.  He 
wore  a black  bow  tie  and  an  uncom- 
promisingly black  suit.  From  the  neck 
down  he  looked  not  unusual,  but  his 
dark,  lean  face,  morbidly  handsome, 
his  gait,  his  manner,  his  entire  appear- 
ance seemed  out  of  place  on  Otis  Street. 
The  woman — his  wife  or  sister,  ob- 
viously,— was  more  conventionally  at- 
tired but  there  was  that  about  her  which 
likewise  attracted  attention — a subdued 
smouldering  in  the  eyes,  perhaps. 

They  walked  on,  but  just  beyond  my 
bit  of  sidewalk  suddenly  stopped  while 
Quick  pointed  with  his  cane  through  a 
cleft  between  two  houses  to  where  a 
pale  yellow  sun  was  sinking  below  a 
distant  apartment  house.  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall next  door  grsped  and  her  children 
looked  at  the  strangers  curiously.  They 
were  admiring  a sunset!  My  eyes 
followed  the  path  of  the  cane.  The  sun 
did  look  pretty  there  in  its  pale  luminos- 
ity, It  was  funny  I hadn’t  noticed  it 


before.  Then  I remarked  how  green 
the  grass  was  and  how  the  leaves  of  all 
the  elms  and  maples  were  rustling  in  the 
evening  breeze.  Queer  how  you  ob- 
serve those  things  all  of  a sudden.  I 
decided  there  were  less  beautiful  places 
in  the  world  than  Otis  Street.  But  the 
Quicks  had  turned  the  corner,  leaving 
a buzz  of  conversation  in  their  wake. 

“Say,  Sue,”  I said,  “know  anything 
about  the  new  arrivals?  They  look 
like  a high  class  pair.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said — trust  a woman 
to  know  all  about  her  neighbors,  be  they 
as  mysterious  as  Hades  itself! — “Mrs. 
Henry  told  me  all  about  them  this  after- 
noon. He’s  an  artist,  it  seems.  Well 
paid,  too.  None  too  wealthy,  of  course, 
but  they  get  along.  What  she  does 
with  her  time  is  a mystery,  but  she’s 
never  at  home.  She’s  his  ward,  by  the 
way,  and  it  seems  as  though  they  have 
intentions.  The  old  lady— his  mother 
— takes  care  of  the  house.  Quick’s 
the  name,  I believe.” 

An  artist?  Well,  that  might  account 
for  some  of  it.  They  were  all  eccentric, 
I understood.  And — goodness! — an  ar- 
tist on  Otis  Street!  I wondered  if  he 
played  bridge.  Probably  not,  I guessed. 
Then  he  certainly  wouldn’t  be  popular 
with  the  Randall-Burke-Henry  crowd. 

I kept  an  eye  on  the  Quicks  after  that, 
and  the  more  I saw  of  them,  the  more 
interested  I became.  They  were  so 
different!  I often  saw  the  artist  waiting 
for  the  street  car,  as  I passed  in  the 
flivver  on  my  way  to  our  downtown 
office,  and  felt  like  offering  him  a lift, 
but  I was  never  willing  to  risk  a refusal. 
There  was  something  about  him  which 
made  one  feel  that  he  looked  down  on  us 
small  timers.  The  ward,  too,  impresse  d 
me  more  and  more.  She  was  pretty — 
but,  then,  there  are  so  many  pretty 
girls!  No,  she  was  more  than  pretty; 
she  was  magnetic,  inexplicably  magne- 
tic. And  there  was  that  smouldering 
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in  her  eyes — . I felt  that  it  would  be 
sometime  before  we  were  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Quicks. 

They  used  to  walk  out  some  evenings 
in  the  direction  of  the  car  line,  and  when 
I went  to  bed  and  they  had  not  returned, 
I invariably  pictured  them  in  some  shad- 
owy Bohemian  Cafe,  puffing  cigarettes, 
conversing  avidly  with  dirty-necked 
foreigners,  and  dancing  wildly  until 
four  or  five  o’clock,  on  a search  for  ap- 
propriate adjectives.  Exotic  they  were; 
clannish,  upstage;  esoteric,  clandestine; 
unsociable  to  the  nth  degree,  antisocial, 
perhaps;  unotisstreetish,  at  any  rate. 

One  evening  in  late  May — we  were 
just  beginning  to  have  hot  weather — - 
Quick  and  his  ward  started  down  the 
street  to  the  tune  of  the  usual  chorus, 
“Oh,  there  they  are!”  When  they  reach- 
ed the  corner,  however,  they  turned, 
contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  to  the 
right  and  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
shopping  center.  The  chain  groceries, 
butcher  shop,  hardware  store,  and  ha- 
berdashery are  usually  open  until  nine 
o’clock  in  our  section.  In  a half  hour 
they  returned  and  Quick — wonder  of 
wonders! — was  holding  his  plush  hat 


in  his  hand  and  in  its  stead  wore  the 
latest  style  leghorn! 

The  next  morning,  I stopped  the  fliv- 
ver at  the  car  stop  and  asked  Mr.  Quick 
if  he  wanted  a ride  in  town.  “Sure,” 
he  said  and  hopped  in. 

Jimmy  and  Elizabeth  Quick  are  good 
friends  of  ours  now,  of  course.  Jim  is  an 
artist,  to  be  sure — draws  snappy  designs 
for  the  Central  Advertising  Company. 
Sue  and  I often  go  to  the  movies  with 
them  of  an  evening.  Sue  was  greatly 
shocked  when  she  found  out  that  they 
were  patronizing  “that  horrid  old  Ca- 
sino” down  near  the  car  line  instead  of 
the  newly  built  Plaza,  and  has  since 
weaned  them  Plaza-ward.  Jimmy’s  a 
little  queer — insists  on  “keeping  up 
artistic  appearances,”  with  all  the  mas- 
querade and  dramatics  that  implies, 
“in  order  to  impress  the  customers”— 
but,  in  general,  is  a fine  fellow,  plays  a 
fair  hand  of  bridge,  enjoys  a good  ci- 
gar, talks  pleasantly.  ‘Liz’  is  a nice  girl, 
too — only — I think  I’ve  discovered  what 
is  smouldering  in  her  eyes.  It’s  a beast- 
ly temper;  even  Sue’s  afraid  of  it. 

They’re  very  human  people.  The 
new  leghorn,  of  course,  showed  me  that 


THE  INEVITABLE 

First,  tiny  acorns  scattered  in  the  woods, 

Fallen  from  mighty  oaks,  lie  on  the  ground. 

Then  comes  the  snow,  and  covers  them  all  o’er 
Beneath  its  silvery  mantle.  There  they  sleep 
Till  springtime  gently  warms  them  through.  And  then 
They  sprout  and  send  down  roots.  And  then  the  trunks 
Grow  up;  year  after  year  grow  more  and  more 
Until  at  last  they,  too,  are  mighty  oaks. 

Then  comes  a man,  a puny  man  and  small, 

A dot  beside  these  mighty  oaks,  who,  with 

His  axes  and  his  saws,  the  giant  trees 

Cuts  down — and  that’s  the  end.  With  ev’ry  thing 

This  is  the  case.  The  strongest  of  the  strong 

At  last  to  earth  must  fall. 


— A . S.  Levenson  '23 
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m jUibsummer  jStgfjt’S  Spools 

By  Robert  A.  Peel  ’27 

This  story  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  Boston  “ Traveler ” Short  Story  Contest 


I THINK  we  are  a fairly  representative 
group  of  young  moderns.  We  have  the 
necessary  amount  of  cynicism,  irrespons- 
ibility, cleverness,  and  wild  enthusiasm 
for  any  sort  of  fool  scheme  that  presents 
itself.  Dolly  and  Greta  are  small  and 
dark  and  vivacious,  while  Marab  is  tall 
and  languishing  and  posicively  beauti- 
ful. Jerry  belongs  to  the  class  of  the 
idle  rich,  Vaughan  does  satirical  plays, 
and  I write  lurid  advertisements  for 
breakfast  food.  I shouldn’t  hesitate 
to  say  chat  we  epitomize  the  modern 
spirit,  if  it  weren’t  for  something  that 
happened  last  summer. 

We  are  staying  in  New  Hampshire 
near  Lake  Chocorua.  We  had  been 
to  a dance  at  Winnepesaukee,  and  Jerry 
was  driving  us  back.  He  was  in  a des- 
pondent. mood;  consequently  his  driv- 
ing was  even  more  reckless  than  usual. 
The  cool,  dark  wind  was  blowing  through 
our  hair,  swift  clouds  wrere  scudding 
across  the  moon,  and  darkness  poured 
past  us  like  a thin  wine.  Before  us,  a 
mountain’s  huge  shoulder  was  blotted 
against  the  star-pricked  sky,  and  the 
road  was  a shadowy  adventure  leading 
to  nowhere.  Vaughan  was  chanting 
Vachel  Lindsay’s  “Congo”  to  the  un- 
appreciative moon,  and  to  shut  him  up 
I started  telling  the  story  I had  heard 
that  afternoon  about  Mommy  Hen- 
shaw. 

Mommy  lived  in  a little  shack  two 
or  three  miles  outside  of  Chocorua 
Village.  She  was  a typical  old  hag, 
withered,  bleary-eyed,  and  reported  to 
be  crazy.  It  appears  that  she  was  once 
young  and  beautiful  and  quite  desirable, 
that  she  had  a clandestine  love  affair 
which  ended  in  a violent  quarrel,  that 
her  lover  promptly  committed  suicide, 


whereupon  Mommy  went  insane.  The 
natives  claimed  that  since  then,  every 
night  she  would  wander  silently  through 
the  woods — young  and  lovely  again,  in  a 
filmy  white  dress,  with  long  hair  float- 
ing on  the  breeze.  Nothing  on  earth 
would  induce  a villager  to  go  past  there 
at  night. 

“How  unique!”  drawled  Marab. 
“But  she  really  ought  to  moan  and 
drip  with  blood.  It’s  the  usual  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.” 

Dolly  squealed  with  delight.  “Oh, 
let's  go  spook-hunting!  If  wre  see  her, 
we  can  prod  her  with  sticks  and  maybe 
she’ll  burst  into  flame  or  something 
exciting.  Jerry,  precious,  drive  us  to 
Mommy’s.” 

We  all  laughed  and  Jerry  obediently 
made  a breath-taking  swoop  into  the 
woods  road.  I don’t  know  what  we 
expected  to  see;  at  any  rate,  we  were 
enthused  over  the  prospect  of  a long, 
break-neck  drive  down  a dark  treach- 
erous road  past  a crazy  woman’s  hut. 
The  moon  had  been  wiped  out  by  a 
ragged  cloud;  the  wind  was  wringing 
weird  mutterings  out  of  the  trees  which 
pressed  down  to  the  road.  As  we  tore 
along,  Vaughan  conceived  a brilliant 
idea. 

“When  wre  pass  Mommy’s  house,” 
he  suggested,  “let’s  give  three  rousing 
cheers  for  the  spook.  Probably  scare  old 
Mommy  stiff.” 

The  idea  appealed  to  us.  We  got 
our  lungs  ready  for  a supreme  effort; 
Mommy’s  hut  was  just  around  a sharp 
bend.  As  the  car  turned  we  all  slid 
to  one  side;  then  we  were  thrown  vio- 
lently forward  as  it  jerked  up  with  a 
screeching  of  brakes.  Just  within  the 
pale  of  the  headlights  was  a tall,  slim 
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girl  in  filmy  white,  with  hair  floating 
on  the  wind.  For  a second  she  stood 
poised,  then  with  a startled  scream  she 
fled  into  the  woods.  No  one  spoke.  I 
felt  Greta’s  arms  tighten  around  my 
neck;  Marab  was  breathing  heavily; 
Vaughan  was  gazing  at  the  road  with 
horrible  concentration.  Then  Jerry 
gave  a grunt,  bent  forward,  and  the  car 
shot  ahead  past  the  dark  little  shack 
among  the  muttering  trees. 

No  one  spoke  on  the  way  home. 
It  began  to  drizzle  and  the  rain  stung 
our  faces  unpleasantly,  but  still  we 
were  silent.  What  could  we  say?  Here 
were  we,  a group  of  20th  century  cynics, 
confronted  with  an  unexplainable  phe- 
nomenon directly  opposed  to  all  our  ac- 
cepted ideas.  It  left  us  mentally  limp. 
Where  was  our  vaunted  incredulity,  our 
careless  mockery?  We  could  not  deny 
the  evidence  of  our  senses,  however 
much  our  sensibilities  and  convictions 
might  suffer. 

That  night  Jerry  groaned  repeatedly 
in  his  sleep 

I came  down  the  next  morning  about 
10  o’clock.  It  was  a dazzling,  blue-and- 
gold  day  stippled  with  bird  songs  and 
splashed  with  brook  music.  Marab 
was  talking  to  Betty  Bainbridge  as  I 
came  up. 

“Hello,”  she  said.  “Betty’s  been 
telling  me  about  the  wild  time  they 
had  last  night.” 


“Oh,  marvellous!”  Betty  gushed.  “ We 
went  on  a midnight  weenie  roast.  It 
was  horribly  thrilling!  Right  in  the 
woods;  really,  it  was  too  scarey.  Then 
we  had  a paper  chase.  Honestly,  I 
thought  I’d  die  of  fright,  my  dears. 
Running  around  among  those  perfectly 
awful  trees.  It  was  gorgeous!” 

A feeling  of  vague  horror  had  been 
creeping  through  me.  “Who  went  with 
you?”  I asked  cautiously. 

“Jimmy  and  Bill  and  Estelle  and 
— oh,  my  dears!  Estelle’s  cousin,  Bar- 
bara Gould.  The  most  ravishing  crea- 
ture you  ever  saw.  And  so  unusual! 
She  has  the  most  perfect  golden  hair, 
and  half  the  time  she  wears  it  hanging 
loose.  Imagine  that!  Anyway,  the  poor 
dear  almost  had  hysterics  last  night. 
She  was  tearing  along  after  Jimmy  and 
suddenly  a car  popped  up  from  no- 
where and  all  but  ran  her  down.  She 
clung  to  Jimmy  like  a mosquito  after 
that.  The  poor  boy’s  bitten  hard.” 

I glanced  at  Marab;  she  was  gazing 
off  into  space.  Before  us,  a bed  of 
tiger  lilies  made  a vivid  splotch  of  color 
in  the  sunlight.  A light  breeze  wan- 
dered down  from  the  hills,  and  the 
flaunting  scarlet  swayed  a little.  Betty 
disappeared,  probably  in  search  of  the 
amorous  Jimmy. 

After  a moment,  Marab  stretched 
herself  lazily. 

“Yes,”  she  murmured.  “It  is  a 
lovely  day.  And  now  let’s  eat.” 


CLASS  FOUR 
Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Struggling  on  as  best  thou  can. 

Such  sweet  innocence  as  thine 
Is  for  other  eyes  than  mine; 

For  the  heart  sophisticate 
Shrinks  to  see  thy  pending  fate, 
Shrinks  to  see  the  path  ahead 
Where  thy  falt’ring  feet  will  tread. 
Yet  I can  but  wish  thee  joy — 

I was  once  a Class-four  boy! 

—Robert  A.  Peel  ’27 
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Retribution 

By  George  R.  Dunham,  Jr. 

Awarded  second  prize  in  the  Boston  “ Traveler ” Short  Story  Contest 


KIP  Magee  stared  through  the  bars 
of  the  cell  door.  Outside  facing  him 
stood  the  Rat,  mumbling,  consoling, 
through  loose,  nervous  lips. 

“I’ll  get  you,  Rat,”  said  Skip  Magee. 
There  was  seemingly  no  malice  in  his 
voice.  Instead,  it  had  the  sound  of 
water — water  just  before  it  plunges  over 
the  falls  and  loses  itself  in  the  foam  of 
the  chaos  below  it.  “Only  a week  left,” 
said  Skip  tonelessly.  “Then  you  get 
yours.” 

The  Rat  laughed  nervously.  “That’s 
crazy  stuff,  Skip.  You  know  you  don’t 
believe  in  this  After-life.” 

“Just  now  I prefer  to.  Friday  morn- 
ing about  one  I’ll  go,  and  you’ll  go,  too.” 

“You  can’t  scare  me  into  taking  the 
blame  for  what  you  did.”  The  Rat 
was  clenching  the  bars  and  speaking 
softly  in  to  the  man  in  gray. 

“Cut  it  out,  Rat.  You  know  I was 
framed.  Oh”  — as  the  other  started  to 
speak — “you  know  I wasn’t  near  the 
place  when  it  happened.  I'll  admit  I 
deserve  what  is  coming  to  me  for  other 
things  I’ve  done — but  I hate  to  get  the 
chair  for  something  I haven’t  done.  It’s 
not  fair.  You  hear  me — it’s  not  fair?” 
For  the  first  time  Skip  had  lost  full 
control  of  himself  and  his  voice  turned 
to  a sobbing  growl.  He  stopped  and 
got  a grip  on  himself.  “You’re  guilty 
and  you’ve  got  to  suffer.” 

The  Rat  made  no  denial.  There  was 
just  a fixed  smirch  on  his  face  without 
which  he  was  afraid  to  face  the  man 
opposite  him. 

Skip  went  on.  “I  never  used  to  be- 
lieve in  spirits,  and  all  that,  but  I’ve 
thought  a lot — you  think  a lot,  Rat, 
when  you’re  facing  It — and  I guess 
there  must  be  some  way  we  can  get 
our  full  punishment  or  satisfaction.” 


His  voice  changed  to  an  almost  jocular 
tone.  “I’ll  stop  around  for  you  about 
1 o’clock  Friday  morning  and  we’ll  go 
to  hell  together.” 

“Don’t  joke,”  muttered  the  Rat. 

“Get  out — beat  it — don’t  come  back,” 
snarled  Skip.  He  bowed  his  head  in  his 
hands  until  he  heard  the  clank  of  a gate 
up  the  corridor.  Then  he  looked  up, 
and  on  his  face  was  what  might  have 
been  a smile. 

Light  shone  out  into  the  blackness  of 
the  night  from  the  second-story  window. 
The  window  was  like  a yellow  eye  watch- 
ing and  waiting  there  in  the  dark. 

Inside,  a man  sat  reading — reading. 
The  only  sounds  in  the  room  were  the 
flutter  of  the  pages  as  he  turned  them, 
and  the  ticking  of  a clock  which  stood 
on  the  dilapidated  dresser.  The  clock 
was  out  of  place.  Rightfully  it  be- 
longed in  the  room  of  Mrs.  Carlton- 
Hemway.  The  Rat  had  acquired  it 
among  sundry  other  valuables  of  Mrs. 
Carlton-Hemway.  Its  rich  tone  as  it 
struck  the  three-quarter-hour  jarred 
with  its  surroundings.  Its  ticking  echoed 
scornfully,  perhaps  somewhat  ominously, 
in  the  dingy  room.  The  Rat  stirred 
and  read  on.  He  had  been  reading  thus 
for  hours.  He  wanted  desperately  to  go 
to  sleep,  but  he  read  on.  The  clock 
ticked  steadily,  monotonously.  The 
Rat’s  eyes  furtively  sought  it,  but  he 
turned  them  away  before  they  saw 
what  they  sought.  He  tried  to  continue 
his  reading.  What  time  was  it,  any- 
way? It  must  be  nearly  10  minutes 

before Stop  it!  He  stood  up  and 

crossed  to  the  window.  He  could  not 
see  out  into  the  night  because  of  the 
light  behind  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  feel  it  pressing  in  against  the 
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frail  pane.  Blackness  was  outside  there, 
and  with  it — what?  What  was  there 
he  could  not  see?  It  was  something 
reaching  for  him.  With  a curse,  he 
turned  away.  This  was  getting  him — 
he  mustn’t  lose  his  nerve.  Certainly  he 
was  not  worried  about  the  crazy  threat 
of  Skip’s.  That  couldn’t  hurt  him. 
Or  could  it?  Is  there  really  an  after- 
life? No!  no!  He  can’t  get  you.  In 
a little  while  he  will  be — be — where  you 
would  have  been  if  you  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  confess.  Skip  has  no  kick 
coming.  He  has  done  things  bad  enough 
to  get  the  chair  (ugly  word)  even  if  he 
isn’t  guilty  this  time.  Guess  he  must 
have  been  crazy  when  he  said  that 
thing  in  the  cell. 

The  clock  ticked  on.  With  shaky 
hands  the  Rat  lit  another  cigarette. 
Better  go  back  to  his  reading,  he 
thought.  His  reading — what  a mockery! 
For  two  hours  he  had  not  seen  a word 
that  he  read.  He— will  that  infernal 
ticking  never  stop?  He  said  he  would 
come  at  1 o’clock.  It  must  be  pretty 
near  that  now.  The  Rat  sank  into  a 


chair  and  groaned.  He  must  not  think 
this  way!  What  can  Skip  do  after  he 
is — gone?  Tick-tick.  Each  one  brings 
him  nearer.  Oh!  if  he  could  only  cry 
out  and  break  the  monotony.  Tick- 
tick;  nearer — nearer.  With  a cry  that 
was  nearer  a shriek  the  Rat  sprang  to 
his  feet,  pale  and  quivering.  The  clock 
ticked  away  his  life.  Nearer — nearer. 

He  threw  the  door  open  and  rushed 
down  the  hall.  His  stumbling  footsteps 
clattered  on  the  bare  stairway;  his  gasps 
of  fright  pierced  the  gloomy  passages. 
His  steps  sounded  faster.  He  was  down 
stairs.  Now  the  hall  door  slammed  be- 
hind him.  He  staggered  drunkenly  to 
the  street.  Ah,  out  in  the  free  air  at 
last — get  away  from  this  building.  Run 
across  the  street.  Run!  Don’t  wait. 
Run!  Across  the 

The  scream  of  brakes  reaches  the 
room — the  scream  of  brakes  frantically 
applied,  but  evidently  too  late.  A hoarse 
cry,  running  footsteps,  more  footsteps, 
the  growing  quiet  of  a morbid  crowd — 
silence. 

The  clock  strikes  1. 
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H declaration  of  <Poltcj> 

TI'r'HE  Latin  School  enters  upon  its  two  hundred  and  ninety-third  year,  the  Register 
Vi/  upon  its  forty-seventh.  With  the  glorious  history  of  the  one  we  are  all  ac- 
quainted; the  honorable  record  of  the  other  we  strive  to  maintain.  In  order  best 
to  carry  on  the  fine  work  of  preceding  staffs,  which  have  numbered  as  members,  Major 
General  Logan,  Dr.  Santayana,  Professor  Burton,  Professor  Perkins,  Mr.  Bellows 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  Robert  Gardiner  Wilson,  and  our  own  Mr.  Hei  - 
derson,  among  others  of  the  great  and  near  great,  we  deem  it  fitting  to  make  certain 
definite  announcements  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  various  departments  of 
the  Register  and  the  paper  as  a whole  shall  be  conducted  during  the  current  school 
year. 

“For  years,”  wrote  P.  J.  Wenners,  Editor-in-Chief  of  1919  in  the  Alumni  Num- 
ber of  1924,  “it  has  been  the  custom  for  school  papers  to  cultivate  the  most  compre- 
hensive ignorance  of  outside  affairs  and  conditions  possible.  A collection  of  ball- 
game,  race-track,  or  railroad-accident  stories,  sprinkled  with  a few  poems  about  the 
moon,  the  flowers,  and  the  spring,  added  to  carefully  labelled  “jokes,”  served  to 
fill  up  space  between  covers,  unless  an  editorial  on  how  to  eat  in  a lunch-room  seemed 
seasonable.  Occasionally  the  outside  world  crept  in  through  . . . advertisements. 
Why  need  the  school  paper  be  merely  what  it  always  has  been?  Why  need  it  . . . 
simply  reflect  some  of  the  world’s  unanalyzing,  pleasure-seeking  chaos?” 

With  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  article  we  fully  agree.  Too  long  have 
school  paper  editors  insisted  on  considering  themselves  incompetents  and  their 
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readers  morons.  Too  long  have  we  been  forced  to  digest  those  “oft  repeated  vag- 
aries” called  editorials,  dealing  with  “school  spirit”  and  “concentration”  and  “sup- 
port the  team”  and  “Come  on  out  for  sports,  girls!”  The  editors  of  the  Register 
cling  to  the  strange  belief  that  the  organ  of  whose  policy  they  are  the  directors  should 
be  primarily  a vehicle  for  the  expression  of  Latin  School  thought  and  only  secondarily 
for  the  publication  of  Latin  School  literature.  In  short,  it  shall  be  the  chief  purpose 
of  this  year’s  staff  to  lift  the  Register’s  editorial  pages  above  the  verbose  inanity 
which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  “editorials”  of  school  journals.  Unsigned 
articles  may  be  considered  as  editorial  supplements.  Letters  to  the  editor  enlarg- 
ing upon  or  taking  issue  with  any  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  column,  will,  if  they 
possess  any  merit  at  all,  be  published  in  toto. 

We  may  say,  in  brief,  that  the  literature  published  by  the  Register  will  be 
representative.  That  story,  poem,  or  essay  will  be  published  which  we  believe  to 
be  representative  of  the  class  and  age  of  the  author.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  keep 
the  standard  of  our  fiction  up  to  the  high  mark  set  by  Register  contributors  during 
the  past  four  years.  As  for  attempts  at  poetry,  they  will  not  be  lacking. 

The  School  Notes  department  will,  this  year,  be  greatly  enlarged.  This  most 
important  of  departments  deserves  more  space  than  it  has  received  in  past  years. 
School  notes  from  the  student  body  itself  are,  of  course,  always  welcome. 

The  Alumni  Department  will,  likewise,  occupy  more  room.  Familiarity  with 
the  achievements  and  activities  of  Latin  School  graduates  is  essential  to  the  incul- 
cation of  true  loyalty  to  the  School. 

For  some  time  now  there  has  flourished  among  secondary  school  papers  an  in- 
stitution known  as  the  Exchange  Department,  the  obvious  purposes  of  which 
have  been  to  promote  familiarity  and  good  feeling  among  American  high  schools 
and  by  mutual  interchange  of  suggestions  to  improve  the  quality  of  school  jour- 
nalism. The  Register  has  subscribed  to  the  idea,  but  after  five  years  we  come  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  Exchange  Department  at  its  best  can  be  of  no 
use  to  any  periodical  and  at  its  more  frequent  worst  is  a disgrace  to  high  school 
journalism.  At  its  best  (that  is  when  conducted  by  the  rare  editor,  who,  after  com- 
plete and  careful  perusal  of  a magazine,  will  pronounce  an  honest,  conscientious, 
detailed  and  carefully  worded  judgment  upon  it),  the  exchange  column  can  in  no  way 
influence  by  its  comments,  the  plans  of  an  editor  who,  as  we  know  from  experience, 
bases  his  calculations  upon  the  financial,  literary,  and  artistic  resources  at  his  com- 
mand and  the  conveniences  and  exigencies  of  composition.  At  its  usual  worst  the 
column  is  the  repository  of  the  stalest  and  most  disgusting  banalities.  This  writer 
can  recall  from  memory  scores  of  stereotyped  phrases  garnered  from  exchange  col- 
umns. The  Exchange  Department  is  a failure.  We  purpose  to  abolish  it.  We 
shall,  at  times,  acknowledge  receipt  of  other  magazines.  If  you  desire  to  read  our 
exchanges,  apply  at  the  Sanctum. 

The  Register  appreciates,  however,  the  good  to  be  gained  from  contact  with 
distant  countrymen  and  interchange  of  ideas  between  school  editors.  So  we  shall 
make  editorial  comment  upon  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  editorials  of  those  papers  we 
receive  and  hope  to  be  treated  likewise.  We  welcome  editorial  or  exchange  com- 
ment upon  this  move. 

The  Sports  Department  will  be,  above  all,  complete.  Thj  Sporting  Editor  will 
make  every  attempt  to  cover  every  field  of  athletic  endeavor. 

The  Joke  Column,  that  necessary  evil,  will  be  included.  Humor  of  divers  sorts 
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will  also  appear  in  the  body  of  the  magazine,  as  will  cartoons,  if  worthy  ones  are 
contributed. 

The  Register  also  considers  it  its  duty  and  privilege  to  publish,  from  time  to 
time,  choice  extracts  from  invaluable  Latin  School  documents  (see  this  issue),  thus 
recalling  to  its  readers  their  heritage. 

Literary  and  financial  support  from  the  student  body  will  be  of  incalculable 
aid  in  making  the  Register  representative  of  the  Latin  School. 

WELCOME— WITH  RESERVATIONS 

After  so  vehement  a “declaration  of  policy”  it  may  seem  inconsistent  to  con- 
tinue our  remarks  by  means  of  so  tame  and  time-worn  a custom  as  welcoming  new- 
comers to  the  School.  But  it  is  most  essential  that  members  of  Classes  VI  and  IVB 
be  quickly  made  to  feel  themselves  true  members  of  the  great  body  of  Latin  School 
men. 

To  those  of  you  Fourth  or  Sixth  Classmen  whose  ability  to  master  the  Latin 
School  curriculum  is  evidenced  by  uniformly  high  marks  on  your  first  two  report 
cards  we  offer  the  following  advice:  Engage  in  extra-curriculum  activities;  in  ath- 
letics if  you  possess  the  necessary  physical  equipment,  in  musical,  dramatic,  debating, 
or  other  activities  at  any  rate. 

Those  of  you,  on  the  other  hand  who  find  more  than  one  red  mark  on  your 
October  and  November  cards  have  two  possible  courses  of  action : transfer  to  another 
school  and  increased  application  to  your  studies  here.  If  you  adopt  the  latter  course, 
your  next  report  card  will  tell  you  whether  your  determination  to  study  will  ever 
bear  the  desired  fruit. 

Those  members  of  Class  VI  who  are  situated  in  the  new  Roxbury  building  will 
have  an  especially  hard  lot  to  bear,  for  it  will  take  them  another  year  to  become 
acclimated  to  the  Latin  School  atmosphere. 

One  more  piece  of  advice.  Those  of  you  who  are  in  the  main  building  should 
go  up  to  the  library,  take  down  Jenks’  “Catalogue  of  the  Public  Latin  School,” 
and  read  it  through  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  It  will  give  you  a finer  apprecia- 
tion of  your  privileges  and  responsibilities. 
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NOT  long  ago  I read  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing weeklies  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Henry  Ford,  who  has  justly  acquired 
great  fame  and  even  greater  fortune 
through  the  manufacture  of  low-priced 
automobiles.  “Ah,”  thought  I,  as  I read 
the  heading  of  the  interview,  “Mr. 
Ford  is  now  about  to  hold  forth  on 
some  phase  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, or  upon  the  labor  situation,  on 
which  subject,  as  the  employer  of  some 
thousands  of  men,  he  is,  of  course, 
a competent  authority,  or  the  advan- 
tages of  mass  production,  or  the  iniqui- 
ties of  Wall  Street,  or  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  keeping  a Republican 
administration  in  power.”  But — lo  and 
behold! — what  did  Mr.  Ford  choose  to 
be  set  down  on  the  pad  of  his  interviewer 
but  his  views  on  capital  punishment! 

Has  Henry  Ford  the  right  to  have 
views  on  capital  punishment?  Most 
assuredly;  so  have  we  all  of  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Ford,  as  a man  of 
far  more  than  average  general  intelli- 
gence, would  doubtless  have  more  than 
ordinarily  weighty  views  on  any  subject 
which  attracted  him.  But  howr  the 
editor  of  a popular  weekly  could  find 
reason  to  publish  as  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  the  theories  of 
punishment  of  one  who  is  neither  a jurist 
nor  a social  worker,  a biologist  nor  a 
psychologist,  but  an  engineer  and  a 
financier,  is  beyond  me.  Mr.  Ford’s 
ideas  concerning  crime  and  punishment 
are  no  more  w'orthy  of  consideration 
than  those  of  the  humblest  man  in  the 
street.  The  shoemaker  can’t  set  him- 
self up  as  an  art  critic  even  if  he  does 
happen  to  be  the  best  shoemaker  in 
town. 

Mr.  Ford  is  not  the  only  culprit  in 
this  respect.  I read  only  the  other  day 
of  a speech  delivered  before  a prominent 


club  by  a man  who  has  acquired  a great 
reputation  for  taking  care  of  motor 
vehicle  registrations.  But  far  from  deal- 
ing with  pedestrians  and  their  perse- 
cutors, the  speech  concerned  itself  with 
the  “Red  menace”  by  which  we  are  ap- 
parently being  molested.  The  gentle- 
man knows  no  more  about  Red  menaces 
than  he  knows  about  the  Milky  Way  — 
but  then,  of  course,  shoemaking  isn’t  a 
very  appropriate  subject  for  an  after- 
dinner  speech. 

So  it  goes.  It  has  become  positively 
sickening  to  look  into  a newspaper  of 
late,  for  the  columns  contain  hardly 
anything  beyond  descriptions  of  shoe- 
makers acting  as  blacksmiths,  lawyers, 
carpenters — doing  anything  but  making 
shoes.  Professors  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages write  lengthy  petitions  concern- 
ing war  debts;  prize  fighters  discourse 
upon  polite  literature;  authors  of  text 
books  of  philosophy  cover  murder  trials; 
“hard-headed”  business  men  vehement- 
ly condemn  the  classical  training — they 
never  had  it  and  look! — clergymen  de- 
nounce the  government,  policemen  cen- 
sor books,  schoolboys  disclose  popular 
fallacies — it  is  a common  failing — , and 
one  much-touted  journalist  considers 
himself  an  authority  on  everything  from 
hieroglyphics  to  aeronautics.  Thack- 
eray described  an  able  lawyer  who  cares 
nothing  for  legal  achievements  but  fancies 
himself  an  expert  on  the  steeplechase. 
There  are  thousands  of  him  today.  Per- 
haps the  ablest  dramatic  critic  in  Ameri- 
ca now  devotes  little  of  his  time  to  cov- 
ering the  drama  but  publishes  page  after 
page  of  invective  against  the  American 
bourgeoisie.  One  of  the  finest  govern- 
mental administrators  of  the  twentieth 
century  rarely  commits  himself  on  the 
matter  of  armies,  navies,  budgets,  and 
cabinets  but  inveighs  loudly  and  fre- 
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quently  against  beards  and  bachelors. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  undoubtedly  a clever  play- 
wright; but  in  his  doddering  senility 
he  has  forsaken  the  stage  and  blabbers 
incessantly  about  Socialism  and  a hun- 
dred other  unrelated  topics. 

Look  into  your  paper  this  evening,  into 
the  “Letters  Column”  in  particular. 
If  you  don’t  find  at  least  one  letter  writ- 
ten by  a man  or  woman  whom  you  can 
clearly  perceive  to  know  nothing  of  his 
or  her  subject,  I miss  my  guess. 

I don’t  suggest  that  we  should  never 
venture  from  the  groove  in  which  we 
happen  to  be  situated,  should  never 
express  ideas  upon  subjects  other  than 


those  with  which  the  earningof  our  bread 
and  butter  is  directly  associated.  On  the 
contrary,  I believe  that  the  scope  of 
one’s  ideas  should  extend  as  widely  as 
possible  and  that  it  is  one’s  duty  to 
enlighten  one’s  neighbors  upon  subjects 
of  which  they  know  even  less  than  one’s 
self.  But  at  a time  when  every  imagin- 
able branch  of  human  knowledge  has  a 
multitude  of  well  qualified  exponents, 
I conceive  it  to  be  axiomatic  that  more 
meddlers  and  “viewers”  should  hold 
their  ideas  to  themselves,  that  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  shoemakers  who  will 
stick  to  their  lasts. 


Al  umni 


Brigadier  General  Lloyd  M.  Brett 
’75  died  recently  in  Washington.  When 
but  24  he  was  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal.  He  was  active  in  the  Spanish 
American  war  and  in  the  late  war  where 
he  led  the  160th  Brigade.  He  was  deco- 
rated with  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 

and  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

* * * 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Shepherd 
S.  Gilbert  ’25  of  Salem  died  at  that 


citv  recently.  He  was  Editor  of  the 
“Engraver  and  Printer”  published  in 
Boston. 

* * * 

Charles  J.  Innes,  son  of  Charles  H. 
Innes,  has  recently  been  appointed 
assistant  corporation  counsel  with  the 
City  planning  board,  by  His  Honor 
Mayor  Nichols.  This  is  a distinctive 
triumph  for  him,  and  the  Register,  in 
behalf  of  the  school,  extends  to  him  their 

heartiest  congratulations. 

* * * 

We  regret  to  state  that  Edward  Muz- 
zey  Moore  ’88,  a well-known  Boston 
lawyer,  passed  away  recently.  We 
offer  our  condolences  to  his  friends  and 
relatives. 
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$era 

By  P.  II.  Kozodoy  ’28 


S one  walks  down  Main  Street  in 
Ronville,  he  may  notice,  if  he  takes 
the  trouble  to  do  so,  a very  peculiar  flor- 
ist’s shop,  peculiar  in  that  it  is  very  large 
for  a town  such  as  Ronville  and  deals 
not  only  in  roses,  but  also  in  large  rose- 
bushes. If  you  had  entered  the  store 
one  fine  evening  last  June,  you  might 
have  heard  the  following. 

& “Do  you  see  that  man,  Bill?  Well, 
he  just  quarreled  with  his  sweetheart. 
How  do  I knowP^See  these  bills?  He’s 
paid  me  over  fifty  dollars  in  the  last 
month.  At  first  he  used  to  buy  roses; 
now  he  gets  whole  bushes.  Yes,  sure 
as  you’re  born,  whole  rose-bushes.  Last 
week  he  stopped  buying.  I asked  him 
just  for  fun  the  other  day  how  Vera 
was — that’s  the  girl’s  name — and  he  al- 
most bit  me,  he  was  so  mad.” 

The  speaker  was  a typical  illustra- 
tion of  the  little  man  in  business  who 
thinks  he  is  big.  He  wore  a don't-tell- 
me-so-I -know-better  expression.  He  was 
puffing  a fat  cigar;  his  hands  were  in 
his  vest  in  that  position  which  generally 
shows  superiority  over  one’s  fellow- 
beings;  and  his  “corporation,”  across 
which  ran  a solid  gold  chain  that  must 
have  weighed  at  least  five  pounds,  pro- 
truded far  enough  in  front  to  leave 
doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  he 
could  tie  his  own  shoe-laces. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  was  saying,  “in  the 
forty  years  that  I’ve  run  this  flower 
shop,  I don’t  remember  anyone  buying 
so  many  flowers.  And  what’s  more, 
I’ve  never  before  taken  any  personal 
interest  as  I am  now.” 

He  turned  away  to  attend  to  a cus- 
tomer; then,  since  it  was  already  nine 
o’clock,  he  closed  his  store. 

A half-hour  later  a young  man  came 
dashing  up  the  street,  then,  when  he 
perceived  that  it  had  been  closed,  left 


with  dragging  footsteps.  It  was  he 
who  had  been  designated  as  infatuated 
with  Vera. 

He  turned  down  a side  street,  entered 
a boarding-house,  and  went  to  the  room 
which  he  shared  with  his  pal,  Robert 
Edmund.  As  he  came  in,  he  said, 
‘‘No  luck,  Bob.  He’s  closed.”  He  ad- 
ded that  they  had  already  spent  over 
fifty  dollars  on  roses. 

“But  just  consider,  Jim,”  said  Bob, 
“if  we  shall  be  able  to  graft  this  into 
the  rose” — he  held  up  a bottle  contain- 
ing a colorless  fluid — “we  are  made  men. 
I wonder  what  the  florist  thinks  you  are 
doing  with  the  rose-bushes  that  we’ve 
bought.” 

Jim  then  informed  his  pal  of  the  ex- 
cuse he  had  given:  that  he  had  called 
into  existence  a young  lady,  Vera  by 
name,  with  whom  he  was  supposed 
to  be  desperately  in  love. 

“Did  you  say  an  imaginary  lady?” 
inquired  Bob.  The  only  response  was 
a cushion  hurled  with  perfect  aim. 

James  Irving  and  Robert  Edmund 
were  botanists.  They  admitted  it. 
Their  sole  purpose  was  to  exterminate 
the  rose-beetle.  And  whence  came  this 
desire?  From  the  sin  committed  by 
a rose-beetle.  There  had  been  a rose- 
bush which  grew  in  a little  plot  styled 
a garden  in  front  of  their  lodging-house. 
The  career  of  this  rose-bush  had  been 
abruptly  halted  by  rose-beetles.  Hence 
the  desire  to  bring  about  the  ever- 
lasting ruin  of  the  rose-beetle. 

They  had  started,  very  wisely,  by 
purchasing  a little  volume  entitled 
“Flowers,”  by  a no  less  celebrated  author 
than  Mr.  Anonymous.  Thence  they 
had  progressed  by  degrees  until  they 
had  finally  bought  a series  of  books 
describing  the  methods  and  works  of 
Luther  Burbank.  They  had  happened 
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on  a mixture  which  had  proved  very 
successful  on  flies,  moths,  and  butterflies, 
and  which  had  nearly  caused  the  death 
of  the  landlady’s  pet  cat. 

The  grafting  took  place  one  beauti- 
ful day  in  late  June.  A rose-bush  had 
been  planted  in  the  same  plot  in  front 
of  the  house,  and,  wonderful  to  say, 
survived  the  grafting.  But  the  next 
day,  careful  scrutiny  failed  to  show  any 
dead  rose-beetles. 

Four  days  later,  a funeral  for  which 
no  bells  were  tolling  took  place  in  Ron- 


ville.  Two  very  disappointed  young 
men  buried  one  dead  rose-bush  and 
fifteen  living  rose-beetles. 

Not  long  after,  Jim  was  walking  down 
Main  Street.  As  he  passed  the  florist’s 
shop,  he  was  accosted  by  the  owner  and 
the  following  conversation  took  pla^c. 

“Er — er — aren’t  you  going  to  send 
any  more  flowers  to  Miss  Vera?”  He 
winked  at  his  helper. 

Mr.  James  Irving  eyed  him  coldly, 
then  asked  politely,  ‘‘What’s  the  mat- 
ter; is  she  dead?” 


££>leep  talking 

By  William  Edward  Harrison  ’28 


E have  consistently  and  inces- 
santly held  that  he  who  talked  in 
his  sleep  was  wonderfully  and  fearfully 
made.  He  is  brother  to  the  sleep-walker, 
sometimes  called,  for  sake  of  nicety — 
and  ambiguity — the  somnambulist.  But 
the  somno-loquist  has  out-distanced  all 
his  competitors  for  the  “freak”  prize  of 
the  universe  so  much  that,  in  the  lang- 
uage of  Macaulay,  “Eclipse  is  second, 
and  the  rest  nowhere.” 

Of  course,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is 
wrong,  even  foolish,  to  talk  in  one’s 
sleep.  Still,  reputedly  intelligent  and 
supposedly  intellectual  men,  doctors, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  professors,  some- 
times have  been  and  are  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  sleep-talking. 

A chronic  sleep-talker  bears  few  ear- 
marks. He  may  be  distinguished  for 
his  reticence  in  public  gatherings.  His 
silence  may  be  Euripides’  “answer  to  a 
wise  man.”  He  may  hesitate  to  ex- 
press opinions  too  early,  and  he  may  be 
wary  of  talking  too  much  and  saying 
little.  In  short,  it  may  be  almost  im- 
possible for  you  to  distinguish  him  from 
hoi  polloi  when  he  is  awake,  but  as  soon 
as  he  is  asleep,  he  begins  to  talk.  Awake, 
he  may  act  conservatively,  but  asleep, 
he  will  talk  radically.  Ideas  which 
must  have  wrought  great  consternation 


among  his  friends  are  aired  nonchalant- 
ly at  times,  vehemently  at  other  times. 
The  dumb  walls  hear,  and  are  silent. 
The  sleep-talker  sleeps  on — and  talks 'on. 

All  mankind  have  their  foibles.  All 
mankind  have  their  secrets.  All  man- 
kind have  their  weaknesses.  All  man- 
kind know  things.  What  shall  be  said 
of  him,  then,  who  in  short  spans  of 
twelve  hours  nightly,  reveals,  between 
intermittent  and  loud  snores,  his  foibles, 
secrets,  weaknesses,  and  knowledge? 

A timid,  timorous,  easily  frightened, 
meekly  weak,  and  weakly  meek  member 
of  the  genus  sleep-talker,  displays  a 
marked  preference  for  the  gory  days  of 
yore — in  his  sleep.  He  mounts  guard 
on  the  deck  of  a pirate  ship;  he  brand- 
ishes a huge  cutlass;  he  swears  like  a 
sea  dog;  he  yells;  he  forces  an  imaginary 
victim  to  walk  the  plank,  amid  the  vic- 
tim’s shrieks  and  wails;  he  shouts  de- 
fiance to  the  unheeding  walls.  Yet  he 
is  presumably  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
innocent.  He  arouses  the  policeman 
on  his  beat;  he  disturbs  the  neighbors, 
who  think  a murder  has  been  committed 
or  a house  entered,  while  he,  author  of 
all  the  furore,  turns  over  on  his  left 
side  and  makes  a noise  like  a saw-mill 
grinding  logs. 

The  big,  burly,  blustering,  bold,  bad 
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creature  is  vouchsafed  a preview  of  the 
blissful  regions  and  murmurs  so  softly 
that  no  one  can  hear,  while  the  alarm- 
clock  is  clicking  away,  its  hands  ever 
drawing  near  the  hour  when  he  must 
enter  the  busy  world  of  haggling,  bar- 
gaining, and  money-making,  and  money- 
losing. Sweet  angels  he  sees,  cherubim 
and  seraphim.  He  sleep-talks,  and  you 
would  scarcely  hear  him  if  you  were 
stationed  a few  feet  from  him.  “O  joy 
divine!  O peace  that  surpasses  the 
peace  of  earth!  Now  only  do  I enjoy 
you.” 

VVe  should  wish  that  obsequious  and 
subservient  Mr.  James  Boswell  had 
told  us  whether  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
talked  in  his  sleep.  Then  we  should  be 
less  prone  to  magnify,  and  be  enabled 
to  detract  from,  his  greatness.  Macau- 
lay wrote  like  Macaulay,  exaggerated 
like  Macaulay,  but  had  he  sleep-talked, 
he  must  have  seemed  a none  too  bril- 
liant literary  light. 

The  worst  thing,  all  must  concede 
and  none  deny,  that  could  happen  to  a 
sleep-talker,  a Latin  School  sleep-talker, 
would  be  to  burst  out  while  enjoying 
his  fifth-period  siesta,  ‘‘Vacatio  laboris, 
numquam  te  gaudebo!  Numquam  iterum 
— ” “Jones,  wake  up  and  translate  the 
Latin.  That  makes  the  third  time  I have 
called  you.” — “Oh,  sir.” — “Jones,  I see 
no  Vacatio  laboris,  numquam  te  gaudebo 
in  the  text;  all  I see  is  ‘Italiam  fato  pro- 
fugus  Laviniaque  venit’  and  so  forth.” 

Once  while  I was  trying  to  detach  my- 
self from  the  common-place  mediocrity 
of  a Latin  class,  my  attention  was  direc- 
ted to  a piece  of  paper,  which  through 
some  means  unknown  to  man,  had  put 
itself  near  my  foot.  I was  about  to 
stoop  to  pick  up  the  paper,  when  a 
“still  small  voice”  said  to  me:  “Look 
out,  or  you  will  be  five  marks  worse 
than  you  are  now.”  I had  no  desire  to 
enrich  myself  to  any  extent  in  German 
money,  so  I waited  until  I could  get  an 
opportunity  to  pick  up  the  paper.  My 
chance  came!  I stooped  and  picked 


it  up.  Much  to  my  consternation, 
I saw  that  all  over  the  paper  Syro- 
Chaldaic  characters  were  written.  I 
was  unfamiliar  with  that  tongue  so  I 
began  to  translate  it,  as  long  practice 
in  “doing”  Latin  at  sight  had  rendered 
me  somewhat  proficient  in  translating 
tongues  of  which  I was  ignorant.  The 
author  of  the  paper  briefly  set  forth 
that  he  was  Latin  School’s  one  and  only 
sleep-talker;  that  his  name  was  to  be 
withheld  by  him  who  should  find  his 
ravings;  that  he  had  been  a student  in 
Latin  School  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  would  be  at  the  sunset;  that  he  was 
no  day-dreamer  and  no  sleep-walker. 

Here  is  what  I have  translated: — 

Misdemeanor  marks!  What  a 
matchlessly  alliterative  epithet!  How 
poetic  must  have  been  the  mind  that 
conceived  the  name — and  system!  What 
a positive  joy  must  one  derive  from  being 
marked  and  of  marked  possibilities!  How 
nearly  censorious  is  it  to  be  six-mis- 
demeanor/- miarked! 

“ Approbation  cards!  How  rare 

and  difficult  to  obtain  them!  What 
sybaritic  luxuries!  How  feeble  must 
be  all  attempts  to  lose  such  valuable 
rarities! 

“ High  marks!  Get  ye  behind 

me!  Nineties  delight  not  me;  no,  nor 
eighties  neither. 

“ Diploma!  Content  are  we  so 

that  we  see  thy  face!  Whether  made 
of  and  from  sheepskin,  goatskin,  or 
buckskin,  thou’rt  lovely! 

“ Studies!  Verulam  was  wrong  and 

a liar!  None  of  ye  serves  for  delight! 

“ Declamation!  All  thou  art  is, 

‘Venerable  men,  you  cannot  conquer 
America;  if  I were  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  Napoleon,  whom  the  angels  named 
Lenore,  Laughter,  holding  both  his 
sides,  would  not  be  born  to  blush 
unseen.’  ” 

Thus  ended  the  MS. 

How  fittingly  do  I close  this  essay 
when  I admonish  you,  “Nolite  loqui- 
dormire!” 
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With  hopeful  spirits  and  industrious 
inclinations  we  of  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School  entered  upon  a new  school 
year.  We  came  back,  expecting  to  find 
the  same  old  B.L.S.  with  its  same  old 
systems.  But  lo!  and  behold!  here  is 
the  Public  Latin  School  with  none  other 
than  a High  School  system.  The  Sixth 
Class  has  been  removed  to  another  build- 
ing. The  hours  have  been  extended  to 
2:30.  Lunch  period  has  been  put  back 
a half  hour.  And  a new  period  has 
been  added. 

Here  is  the  new  program.  The  same 
routine  as  last  year  is  followed  until 
12:05.  From  then  until  12:30  there  is 
a home-room  period  to  be  used  for  study- 
ing, except  in  special  cases,  as  dec- 
lamation. At  12:30  lunch  hour  begins, 
and  recess  at  12:37.  The  fifth  period 
commences  at  1 :03  and  at  2:30  the  final 
bell  rings.  The  seventh  period  has  been 
eliminated. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are 
self-evident.  The  student  has  an  extra 
half-hour  of  study.  He  is  brought  into 
closer  contact  with  his  home  room  master. 
He  has  no  seventh  periods  to  worry 
about,  and  has  one  less  book  to  bring 
home.  The  masters  have  more  time,  and 
can  know  their  boys  more  intimately. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  only  unfavor- 
able aspect  is  that  of  longer  hours  for 
the  “sharks”  who  used  to  go  home  at 
2:00. 


The  records  show  that  1800  boys  have 
enrolled  in  Boston  Latin  School  this  year. 
That  shatters  all  previous  records,  and 
is  excellent  proof  of  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  classical  training.  But  we 
venture  to  predict  a decided  decrease 
in  the  number  by  next  June.  No  reasons 
are  necessary. 

* * * 

Those  helpless  and  bewildered  young- 
sters known  as  sixth  classmen  no  longer 
grace  our  corridors  with  their  presence. 
They  are  now  in  the  Sarah  J.  Baker 
School  at  71  Perrin  St.,  Roxbury.  There 
are  269  of  them,  composing  7 rooms. 
Dr.  Cadigan  is  at  the  head  of  this  annex. 
The  faculty  also  consists  of  Messrs. 
Gilbert,  Mahan,  Tuson,  Brickley,  and 
Dobbyn. 

We  “upper  classmen”  no  longer  ha  ve 
to  collide  in  the  corridors  with  a youth 
whose  one  purpose  in  life  is  to  reach 
the  room  for  his  next  assignment  with 
the  greatest  possible  speed.  We  may 
maintain  our  unruffled  dignity  without 
stooping  to  tell  some  puzzled  youngster 
where  some  distant  room  is  located.  And 

there  is  more  room  in  the  building. 

* * * 

The  alterations  in  the  rear  of  the  school 
building  have  long  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  What  was  formerly  a minia- 
ture Nevada  desert  is  fast  becoming  an 
athletic  field.  Tennis  courts  are  being 
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built.  A diamond  for  baseball  will  soon 
materialize  and  a football  field  likewise. 
But  these  improvements  are  not  for  our 
exclusive  use.  Girls’  Latin  School  and 
the  Teachers’  College  also  have  the  use 
of  them.  But  we  can’t  complain.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  space  between  our  build- 
ing and  the  Simmons  College  fence  may 
be  utilized  for  the  tennis  courts  instead 

of  the  proposed  location. 

* * * 

Each  year  necessarily  brings  with  it 
some  changes  in  the  school  faculty. 
Some  masters  come,  others  go.  But  the 
School  goes  on  forever.  This  year  finds 
Messrs.  Butler,  Kane,  Curtin  and  Rice  not 
included  in  the  faculty  list.  Mr.  Rice, 
is  enjoying  a sabbatical  year  in  Europe. 
Others  that  have  been  added  are 
Messrs.  Dobbyn,  Tuson,  and  Brick- 
ley.  Mr.  Dobbyn  graduated  from  B.  L. 
S.  in  1908,  Harvard  (A.  B.)  ’12,  and 
taught  one  year  at  English  High  before 
coming  to  us.  Mr.  Tuson  has  been  here 
before,  and  also  taught  one  year  at  our 
rival  school.  Mr.  Brickley  is  a Boston 
College  graduate,  class  of  ’24.  He  taught 
one  year  at  Dorchester  High.  The 
Register  wishes  these  new  masters  a 
pleasant  sojourn  and  hopes  that  their 
connection  with  the  school  be  a long 
one. 

* * * 

THE  DRUM  CORPS 

Every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  we  of 
the  Register  Staff  tear  our  hair  with 
vexation.  For  as  we  are  quietly  working 
(?)  in  our  secluded  Sanctum,  a sudden 
blare  of  bugles  and  roll  of  drums  is 
wafted  into  our  sacred  editorial  pre* 
cincts.  If  we  listen  hard  enough  we 
can  make  out  some  sort  of  tune. 
Yea,  verily,  ’tis  the  Drum  Corps  in 
its  bi-weekly  spasm.  Under  Drum  Major 
Sargent’s  leadership,  the  chaos  of 
sound  gradually  assumes  shape  and, 
lo ! and  behold,  we  hear  Music!  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  B.  Roche,  and  Messrs. 


Whitehouse  and  Gardner  are  again  in 
charge  of  the  drill  and  music  res- 
pectively. Confidentially,  we  should 
have  a prize-winning  corps  this  year. 
* * * 

THE  DEBATING  CLUB 

The  now  renowned  Latin  School 
Debating  Society  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  first  week  of  October.  The 
officers  for  this  year  are  as  follows: — 
Arnold  Isenberg,  President;  Arthur  P. 
Levack,  Vice-President;  William  E. 
Harrison,  Recording  Secretary;  Joseph 
Sawyer,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Ar- 
nold Aronson,  Treasurer;  and  Benjamin 
Halpern,  Sergeant-at-Arms.  The  mem-, 
bership  will  this  year  again  be  restricted 
to  members  of  the  three  upper  Classes. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roland  is  to 
give  a course  at  Boston  College  this 
year,  meetings  will  probably  take  place 
on  Tuesdays  instead  of  Fridays. 

The  sole  survivors  of  the  team  which 
won  the  Eastern  Championship  last 
year  are  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Club.  With  the  help  of  one 
or  two  other  long-standing  members 
of  the  Society  and  especially  of  new 
blood  from  classes  II,  III,  and  IV  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  emerge  unscathed 
from  a fifth  undefeated  year. 

The  question  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Junior  Debating  Club  has  been 
complicated  by  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Butler  from  our  midst.  The  formation 
of  a Junior  organization  for  this  season 
will  depend  upon  the  initiative  of  mem- 
bers of  Classes  IV,  and  V,  who  must 
seek  out  a willing  member  of  the  faculty 
for  the  position  of  moderator. 

For  our  part,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  members  of  Class  VI,  should  not 
form  a third  Latin  School  Debating 
organization  in  the  annex.  We  are 
sure  that  some  one  of  the  Sixth  Class 
Masters  will  be  able  and  willing  to  act 
as  moderator. 
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THE  GLEE  CLUB 
As  has  been  customary  for  the  past 
few  years  the  first  meeting  of  the  Glee 
Club  was  called  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  September.  Likewise  we  still  have 
with  us  the  venerable  Mr.  Hamblin, 
who  has  now  become,  it  seems,  a per- 
manent Latin  School  fixture.  This  year 
not  quite  fifty  members  joined  and  from 
these  will  be  selected  the  board  of 
officers.  Election  of  same  will  not  take 
place  until  the  second  October  rehearsal. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  come  forth  with 
the  startling  announcement  that  the  Latin 
School  Glee  club  has  been  chosen  to  sing 
before  the  Superintendents  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  next 
February  when  the  delegates  of  that 
society  are  to  have  their  annual  con- 
vention in  Boston.  Mr.  Hamblin  hopes 
to  prepare  a very  special  occasion  for 
this  event.  * * * 

THE  CHESS  CLUB 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Chess  Club 
will  probably  take  place  in  the  middle 
of  November.  The  Club  will  open 
with  Benjamin  Halpern  as  President, 
Arnold  Isenberg  as  Vice-President, 
Joseph  Sawyer  as  Secretary,  George  W. 
Cashman  as  Treasurer,  and  about  fif- 
teen members  of  the  192G-’27.  organiza- 
tion. The  Chess  Team  will  probably 
again  be  a member  of  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton Interscholastic  Chess  League. 

* * * 

LATIN  SCHOOL  LITERARY  CLUB 
Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Marson 
of  the  English  Department,  a Literary 
Club  was  formed  on  October  4th.  The 
first  meeting,  or  get-to-gether  as  it  were, 
was  held  shortly  after  the  last  period  in 
Mr.  Marson’s  home  room,  which  was 
crowded  to  the  doors  with  the  fifty  boys 
who  eagerly  expressed  their  desire  to 
join  the  new  organization.  Nomina- 
tions for  the  various  officers  were  then 
made  and  the  following  were  elected 
by  popular  vote: — 


President — Harry  Bergson  Jr., 

Vice-President — H.  Lyman  Hinckley. 

Secretary — Frank  E.  Gartland. 

Meetings  are  to  be  held  hereafter  on 
the  2nd  and  4th  Mondays  of  each  month. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  has  not 
been  determined  where  such  meetings 
will  take  place,  although  it  is  thought 
likely  that  the  library  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose very  well,  at  least  far  more  ade- 
quately than  a classroom  seating  only 
thirty-six. 

Membership  in  the  Literary  Club 
has  been  restricted  to  First  and  Second 
Classmen  only.  Using  the  words  of 
the  editor,  this  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  ex- 
tra-curricula activities. 

* * * 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the 
Editorial  Columns  of  the  Latin  School 
Register,  November,  1888: — 

“We  congratulate  the  Jabberuock  on 
its  ‘new  hat’.  Instead  of  an  innocent 
bird  with  tropical  plumage,  its  chief 
ornament  is  a soul-appalling  dragon 
with  a limited  supply  of  teeth,  but  with 
an  enormously  elongated  tail.  This, 
we  presume,  represents  the  visible  in- 
carnation of  our  contemporary.  We 
shall  ‘beware.’ 

And  now  when  with  the  passage  of 
forty  years  the  dragon  and  that  which 
it  symbolizes  have  not  only  sprouted 
teeth  but  display  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  using  them,  we  fear  that 
we  shall  have  to  be  very,  very  ’ware. 

* * * 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

The  troubles  of  those  who  must  deal 
with  authors  and  publishers  are  by  no 
means  trivial.  During  the  month  of 
September  the  officers  of  the  Dramatic 
Club, — President,  A.  Isenberg  ’28;  Vice- 
President,  A.  P.  Levack  ’28;  Secretary, 
H.  Rubin  ’28 — together  with  Mr.  Russo, 
made  an  extensive  canvass  of  the  pub- 
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lishing  houses  in  search  of  a play  for 
presentation,  but  were  again  and  again 
thwarted  by  the  activities  of  stock  com- 
panies, which  seem  to  have  monopo- 
lized the  best  pieces  of  the  year.  As 
this  is  written  (October),  however,  a 
number  of  possibilities  are  being  con- 
sidered, from  which  we  believe  the  an- 
nual Dramatic  Club  offering  will  be 
chosen.  Among  the  eligible  plays  are 
‘‘Mail  Order  Wives,”  ‘‘When  a Feller 
Needs  a Friend,”  ‘‘Three  Live  Ghosts,” 
‘‘Fixing  it  for  Father,”  ‘‘Mrs.  Temple’s 
Telegram,”  and  ‘‘The  Arrival  of  Kitty.” 
Although  five  or  six  veterans  of  former 
productions  are  still  in  the  School,  the 
cast  will  probably  include  several  no- 
vices, among  whom,  we  hope,  there  will 
be  some  lower-classmen. 

* * * 

It  is  promised  that  the  School  Cata- 
logues will  appear  earlier  this  year  than 
usual.  An  opportunity  will  thus  be 
provided  for  the  ambitious  to  secure 
an  early  start  on  their  prize  contribu- 
tions. 

* * * 

Arnold  Aronson  of  the  First  Class  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Register.  During  the 
past  month  he  has  striven  long  and 
successfully  in  the  pursuit  of  advertise- 
ments. Incidentally  it  should  here  be 
stated  that  the  relative  worth  of  the 
Register  is  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  advertisements  secured.  To  the  pub- 
lic-spirited student  there  are  two 
courses  open:  active  patronage  of  Re- 
gister advertisers  in  preference  to  non- 
advertisers; and,  still  better,  solicita- 
tion of  “ads.”  Terms  may  be  learned 
by  application  at  the  Sanctum.  The 
Register,  reaching,  as  it  does,  almost 
1800  boys  and  entering  hundreds  of 
homes,  offers  fine  returns  for  its  rela- 
tively low  rates  to  its  advertisers. 


The  positions  of  Class  III  Editors  on 
the  Staff  will  be  open  for  perhaps  ano- 
ther month.  The  competition  thus  far 
has  not  been  heavy  and  very  slight 
effort  indeed  is  likely  to  be  rewarded 
with  one  of  the  editorships.  We  should 
especially  like  to  see  the  “clever  boys”, 
the  Classical  and  Modern  Prize  win- 
ners, and  the  high  English  scholars 
enter  the  competition.  An  editorial 
position  offers  unparalleled  opportuni- 
ties for  self-expression  and  develop- 
ment of  literary  ability.  Second  Class- 
men  may  well  begin  to  work  for  the 
First  Class  Editorships,  which  will  be 
filled  in  June. 

* * * 

Miss  Helen  M.  Burgess,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  last  year’s  capable  libra- 
rian has  not  returned  to  the  Latin  School 
this  fall.  In  her  stead  we  shall  soon 
have  another  guardian  for  our  precious 
volumes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
doors  of  the  library  will  soon  be  opened 
and  that  the  new  librarian  will  carry 
on  the  good  work  of  purchasing  new 
books  and  displaying  Latin  School 
arcana  which  was  begun  by  Miss 
Burgess. 

* * * 

“The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  School  Hygiene  demanded  the 
enlarging  and  extending  of  its  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  pro- 
moting the  health  of  the  pupils  in  the 
public  school  The  very  important  prob- 
lem of  the  health  of  the  pupils  certainly 
warrants  the  increase  in  salaries  of 
school  physicians  and  nurses.” — Busi- 
ness Manager  Alexander  M.  Sullivan 
of  the  Boston  public  schools  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  School  Committee. 

To  us  it  seems  a pity  that  with  all 
this  “enlarging”  and  “extending”  and 
“conserving”  and  “promoting”  and  “in- 
creasing” no  room  can  be  made  in  the 
City  budget  for  the  providing  of  a little 
soap  and  some  towels  in  the  public 
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school  lavatories.  Mr.  Sullivan  wrote 
in  a reply  to  a Register  editorial  of  last 
March  that  the  installment  of  soap  and 
towels  would  involve  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $75,000,  but  we  of  the  Staff, 
believing  that  these  commodities  are 
even  more  necessary  than  a new  athle- 
tic field  or  increased  salaries  for  doctors, 
purpose  to  hand  down  from  generation 
to  generation  of  editors  our  age-old 
determination  to  agitate  for  soap  and 
towels.  And  perhaps  when  the  light 
will  have  dawned,  when  Plato’s  Repub- 
lic is  established  and  Aristotle’s  Super- 
man is  at  the  head  of  the  City  Fathers, 
our  grandchildren’s  grandchildren  will 
be  able  to  wash  ink-spots  from  their 
hands  and  eat  their  lunches  without 
fear  of  paralysis. 

* * * 

Involving  activities  of  Alumni  as 
they  do,  the  following  items  are  yet 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  included  in  the  School  Notes  rather 
than  the  Alumni  department. 

The  annual  Boston  Traveler  Short 
Story  Contest  for  1927  had  a decided 
purplish  tinge.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
stories  submitted  by  New  England 
High  School  pupils,  that  of  Robert  A. 
Peel  ’27  was  judged  best.  Splendid? 
Yes,  but  wait.  The  story  of  George  R. 
Dunham  ’27  was  judged  second  best; 
that  of  Solomon  E.  Shershevsky  ’27 
was  considered  worthy  of  “highest 
distinction”;  and  that  of  John  J.  Hession 
’30  received  honorable  mention!  “A 
few  awards,”  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, “were  left  to  other  schools.” 

“One  of  the  finest  oratorical  efforts  in 
recent  years”  was  the  speech  delivered 


by  Foreign  Minister  Briand  of  France 
on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of 
Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations. 
A committee  of  distinguished  American 
linguists  and  publicists  offered  several 
prizes  to  the  college  and  high  school 
student  who  should  best  translate  this 
oration  into  English.  In  the  high  school 
division  1950  translations  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  six  prizes  and  fifty-six 
honorable  mentions.  Of  these  the  trans- 
lation of  Joel  Brenner  ’27  won  second 
prize  and  those  of  Samuel  Goldring  ’27 
and  Arnold  Isenberg  ’28  received  hono- 
rable mention.  As  Latin  School  was 
the  only  school  in  the  country  to  get 
three  of  its  students  within  the  select 
circle,  we  blushingly  accept  congratu- 
lations. 

* * * 

Thomas  W.  Dunn,  has  added  to 
the  military  honors  acquired  in  the 
City  School  Cadets  organization.  At 
Fort  McKinley,  Citizens  Military  Train- 
ing Camp,  he  was  cited  as  the  ideal 
student-soldier  of  the  camp.  Edward 
Ron  an  ’28  received  similar  distinction 
at  Camp  Devens. 

Those  who  recall  how  they  used  to 
thrill  to  the  Herculean  blasts  of  the 
mighty  trumpet  of  Drum  Major  James 
Marshall  ’27  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  he  was  one  of  a number  of  Ameri- 
can boys  who  were  sent  to  Denmark 
this  summer  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing American  ideas  and  customs  to 
Danish  youth. 

We  hope  by  next  month  to  have  a 
complete  list  of  scholastic  honors  gained 
by  Latin  School  boys  in  our  leading 
colleges. 


J.CH. 


“TRADER  HORN” 

By  Ethelreda  Lewis 

“Trader  Horn”  reveals  many  things 
hitherto  unknown  concerning  various 
p laces  in  Darkest  Africa,  especially  the 
Ivory  Coast.  It  gives  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  real 
man  sent  out  by  trading  companies  to 
open  up  new  fields  of  resource.  Trader 
Horn  himself  is  typical.  When  but  a 
boy,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Ivory 
Coast  ]to  seek  adventures.  There  he 
found  them  a-plenty.  His  rescue  of 
Nina  T — the  daughter  of  an  unknown 
English  nobleman,  Nina  T- , the  god- 

dess of  a cannibal  Josh  House,  is  thril- 
ling. The  narrative  is  authentic,  taken 
from  the  lips  and  pen  of  Trader  Horn 
himself. 

The  book  is  written  in  Victorian  style, 
as  recollected  by  an  old  and  faltering 
memory.  Mrs.  Ethelreda  Lewis,  who 
compiled  the  book,  very  cleverly  puts, 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  her  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Horn.  These  dialogues 
are  chock  full  of  philosophy  and 
contain  many  different  views  of  life. 
Mr.  Horn,  when  Mrs.  Lewis  first  met 
him,  was  an  old  and  broken  man,  com- 
ing down  the  street  trying  to  sell  wire- 
ware.  From  this  insignificant  incident 
grew  this  great  book. 


Anyone  who  is  looking  for  something 
novel  and  thrilling  should  read  “Trader 
Horn.”  It  is  a Literary  Guild  selection. 

“SORRELL  AND  SON” 

By  Warwick  Deeping 

The  real  father  should  be  both  father 
and  chum  to  his  son.  This  true  love 
for  one’s  offspring  brings  results.  The 
parent  understands  the  boy;  the  boy 
understands  his  father. 

To  gain  a good  picture  of  this  sort  of 
bond,  one  may  read,  to  his  great  advan- 
tage, “Sorrell  and  Son.”  Stephen  Sor- 
rell was  destitute  after  the  war.  He  had 
not  a thing  left  to  him  with  ihe  excep- 
tion of  his  son  Kit. 

Sorrell,  Capt.  Sorrell,  M.  C.,  threw 
away  his  pride  and  procured  a position 
as  an  hotel  porter  in  order  that  his  son 
might  have  a better  chance  in  life  than 
he  had  been  given.  Sorrell  underwent 
many  tortures  in  the  conquest  of  his 
pride,  but  he  worked  himself  upward 
on  the  ladder  of  Success.  And  as  he 
went  up,  the  boy’s  opportunities  grew 
larger.  The  fact  that  they  did  increase 
kept  Sorrell  going. 

Kit  realized  what  his  father  was  doing 
and  tried  to  live  up  to  his  pater’s  ambi- 
tions for  him.  By  hard  work  he  became 
one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  his  day. 
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After  one  gets  through  the  first  few 
chapters  of  the  book,  he  will  find  it  very 
interesting.  It  will  give  the  modern 
youth  some  fine  examples  of  real  man- 
hood, and  much  profitable  advice  may 
be  derived  therefrom. 

“MARCHING  ON” 

By  James  Boyd. 

“Marching  On”  gives  a good  picture 
of  Southern  life  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  portrays  the  point  of  view  of  the  South- 
ern man  who  went  through  untold 
tortures  for  a cause  he  knew  nothing 
about  and  with  which  he  was  not  con- 
cerned. 

The  word-portrait  of  the  typical 
colonel  is  marvelous  and  his  loyalty  is 
beyond  description.  The  story  is  one 


of  the  love  of  a poorer  middle-class  boy 
for  the  colonel’s  daughter.  The  life 
of  a boy  who  is  almost  a “cracker”  and 
who  goes  to  war  in  the  local  regiment; 
a boy  who  gives  all  he  has  for  the  cause. 
The  hardships  the  boy  undergoes  to- 
tally change  his  character.  And  he 
does  not  realize  what  the  war  is  really 
like  until  he  finds  the  Yankee  prisoners 
in  the  same  condition  as  himself. 

Indeed  it  was  truly  said  that  “Drums” 
by  the  same  author  was  the  greatest  his- 
torical novel  since  “Henry  Esmond”  and 
“Marching  On”  is  equal  to  its  predeces- 
sor. Ja  u es  Boyd  is  probably  the  great- 
est author  of  historical  novels  of  our  day. 
“Marching  On”  is  a Book-of-the-Month 
Club  selection. 

By  Jack  Tar. 


Crotobs 

By  Arnold  Isenberg 


Panting, 

Granting 

Himself  not  a moment  of  rest, 

The  Crowd  rushed  by 
With  a painful  sigh 
In  a seemingly  endless  quest. 

“Stay  there!” 

“Stay  there!” 

I called  in  an  accent  loud 

“Why  are  you  hurrying? 

“Why  the  mad  scurrying? 
“Where  are  you  hastening,  Crowd?” 

“Why,  sir, 

“I,  sir,” 

He  turned  himself  round  to  say, 
“Find  pleasure  withal 
“Going  no  place  at  all. 

“It’s  late.  I must  hurry.  Good  day!” 
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extracts  from  tfje  Diarp  of  a JL  2..  (Sratiuate 

(Charles  Edwin  Stratton,  1862) 


April  9,  1862 

Had  jolly  time  at  school.  Algebra  and 
geometry  exercises.  Two  5’s.  Gardner 
got  off  one  or  two  of  his  rough  jokes. 

“Nonsense  of  such  boys  as  Rolfe  and 
Stratton.”  More  glorious  news!  Beau- 
regard departed!  Everybody  feels  that 
the  sands  of  this  rebellion  are  about  run 
out. 

April  15. 

Gardner  gave  Dickinson  a grand  blow- 
ing up  and  a censure  to  take  to  his  Pa, 
to  be  signed  directly,  also  a grand  lect- 
ure to  the  rest  of  the  boys.  Points  out 
Harkins  and  Tate  as  two  only  a little 
lower  than  the  angels.  Calls  in  Arch- 
angel Gabriel  Clark  as  an  adviser.  Read 
translation  of  Cicero  and  corrected  it, 
and  that  is  all. 

April  18. 

Exercise  in  Greek  parsing;  six  and  one- 
half  mistakes.  Latin  prose,  ditto;  one 
mistake.  At  recess  kicked  foot-ball. 
Perfectly  sweltering.  If  you  want  to 
feel  moist,  damp,  unpleasant,  sticky  and 
generally  disagreeable,  kick  foot-ball  on 
a hot  day. 

April  28. 

Read  Virgil  and  Greek.  At  recess 
English  High  foot-ball.  Good  deal  used 
up.  Not  much  kicking.  Gardner  in- 
formed Tate,  Fenno,  and  I that  we  had 
a chance  to  lead  off  at  exhibition.  Cut, 
and  I got  it.  Greek  prose  exercise;  two 
mistakes.  Same  in  Algebra. 

May  3. 

Public  Saturday  at  school.  Rather 
small  attendance  on  account  of  weather. 
Went  off  very  well.  I got  next  to 
Stafford  in  marks  for  debate. 

Glorious  news  of  taking  of  New 
Orleans  and  Fort  Macon.  The  rebels 
have  get  to  the  end  of  their  rope  and 
will  soon  have  to  cave  in. 


May  14. 

At  school,  read  Virgil  with  Scud. 
Wrote  Cicero  translation.  Francis  im- 
proved us  with  a long  lecture  on  the  day’s 
works,  that  is  to  say,  genius.  Lauded 
Wingate  to  the  seventh  heaven.  Said 
he  would  probably  distance  us  in  the 
world.  Nous  Verrons.  At  recess  an- 
other spendid  game  of  foot-ball.  Read 
Cicero;  one  mistake.  Copied  off  deri- 
vations. Capen,  the  undismayed,  in- 
structs us  in  singing.  Gay  old  time. 
Declined  another  conditional  challenge 
from  Dixwell’s. 

May  17. 

Terribly  hot.  At  school  wrote  Virgil 
with  Scud  and  Blake.  Sally  French  was 
most  admirably  caught  and  exposed  by 
Francis  in  a most  audacious  act  of 
cheating.  Poor  Sally!  At  recess  we 
declaimers  were  forced  into  remaining  in 
to  hear  from  Gardner  what  we  have 
heard  for  five  years  successively.  Then 
Homer  and  singing. 

May  23. 

Go  to  Lowell  Institute  with  Dickinson 
at  nine  and  stay  until  one.  Rehearse 
and  have  good  time.  Prospect  of  jammed 
house  tomorrow.  School  children  will 
pour  in,  confound  it!  Ushers’  batons 
to  cost  thirty-seven  and  a half  cents 
each.  Four  pieces  of  band  there  today. 
Sang.  Afterwards  first  class  got  behind 
stage  and  sang  “John  Brown,”  “Vive 
la  Compagnie,”  “So  Say  We  All,” 
“America,”  “Sally  French  Is  A Jolly 
Good  Fellow,  Which  Nobody  Can’t 
Deny.”  Sally  French  is  pressed  for 
speech,  but  has  no  time  to  gratify  us. 
Voted  for  who  should  have  prize  for 
faithful  endeavors.  I vote  for  Billy 
Sargent  who  gets  fifteen  votes.  Bully. 
I come  next  with  seven. 

May  24. 

Very  fine  day.  Went  to  Lowell  In- 
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stitute  with  Tate  and  Dickinson.  Every 
prospect  of  a splendid  audience.  I had 
no  thought  of  a prize,  to  everyone  I 
should  not  get  any;  had  no  expectation 
of  one.  Stage  splendidly  decorated, 
— Greek  mottoes,  burning  bombshells, 
flowers,  banners,  bunting,  velvet,  mon- 
ument with  names  of  Dunn,  Nelson, 
Howe,  etc.  on  it. 

I spoke  first;  was  perfectly  at  home; 
got  through  very  well,  according  to  all. 
Loafed  around  generally,  came  up  to 
hear  the  music.  Blaikie,  Tom  Nelson, 
and  I had  a sit  down.  New  singer — 
thanks  to  Bill.  Blaikie  treated.  Prizes 
announced.  Gardner  praised  up  the 
first  class,  two  boys  in  particular,  who 
are  to  receive  faithful  endeavor  prizes, 
William  S.  Sargent  and  Charles  E. 
Stratton.  Nearly  knocked  over  by  con- 
gratulations. Billy  and  I managed  to 
get.  over  it.  Lasted  till  2:30.  Walked 
home  fireman  style,  with  batons.  I felt 
running  over. 

June  5. 

The  great  foot-ball  match  between 
best  seventeen  of  our  fellows  and  ditto 
of  Dixwell’s  took  place,  and  we  beat! 
Three  out  of  five!  Tough  games!  Last 
game  forty  minutes!  Cheers;  exciting 
time.  I holler  myself  hoarse.  Tom 
Nelson,  Fenno,  Harris,  Tower,  Bill 
Blaikie,  Flanagan,  and  others  all  cover 
themselves  with  dirt  and  glory.  Mr. 
Gardner  was  viewing  the  scene  at  one 
time.  His  advice,  “If  you  play,  bear 
them.”  Oh,  it  was  a killing  time! 

June  6. 

At  school.  Gardner  gives  us  lecture 
on  foot-ball,  with  which  the  fellows  were 
full  and  running  over,  describing  “what 
they  did  when  I was  a boy.”  Scanned 
Homer.  Then  Gardner  reads  Cicero  from 
pony.  Write  translation  of  Homer, 
which  is  read  with  great  laughter.  Then 
Gardner  marks  histories.  At  recess, 
foot-ball.  Two  Latin  exercises. 

Down  to  Story’s.  Only  three  Eclogues 


read  on  account  of  desire  to  talk  and 
sing.  Practised  fencing  and  boxing. 
Borrow  “Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.” 

June  13. 

At  school.  Gardner  talked  and  read 
Cicero  from  pony.  Then  gave  us  sums 
through  rest  of  the  day.  Explains 
duodecimals,  circulating,  continuing,  etc. 
I got  into  hot  water  again.  Gene  and 
I get  into  a scuffle:  Gardner  discovered 
it,  I say  nothing  and  then  it  comes-— — - 
“Pattern  boy.  Picked  out  by  your 
schoolmates.  I do  not  think  you  are  an 
untruthful  boy,  but  that  you  keep  a 
safe  distance  from  the  truth,  etc.” 

June  18. 

At  school.  Discuss  mode  of  deciding 
medals.  Gardner  wants  to  throw  year’s 
work  into  one  day,  and  as  I am  perfectly 
sure  by  the  marks,  ditto  Tate,  ditto 
Harkins,  ditto  Rolfe,  ditto  Wingate, 
we  oppose  it,  not  only  from  private  but 
also  from  public  considerations.  The 
fairest  way  is  to  give  averages,  then  afore- 
said five  would  come  in  and  Clark. 

Second  class  read  Greek  and  have 
lecture.  Crowny  gets  all  of  us  into 
a fuss,  because  he  got  in— about  culpable 
negligence,  in  which  Scud  and  I are 
put  on  roughly  by  Gardner  in  a mean 
and  unfair  manner,  but  we  settle  it  up 
after  school.  First  time  I ever  did  so 
with  Gardner. 

July  2. 

Nothing  recorded.  Probably  the  day 
we  dressed  up  the  Webster  statue  and 
left  it  dressed  to  amuse  Gardner,  but 
he  was  not  amused. 

July  7. 

P.  M.  Go  to  Piper’s  and  Little  and 
Brown,  and  with  other  fellows  select 
as  present  for  Gardner  Claude’s  “Liber 
Veritatis”  and  may  the  boys  be  pleased. 
History,  Geometry,  and  Greek  grammar 
got  to  be  dug  up  in  this  sweltering  wea- 
ther. 

July  11. 

Went  to  school  with  Dickinson.  Ex- 
amination on  Athenian  topography  and 
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Greek  ^composition.  Homer  read. 
Rather  gay  old  time  generally. 

I got  forty-one  dollars  in  for  Gardner’s 
present  yesterday;  today  did  not  get 
a cent.  At  first  was  afraid  the  four 
dollars  was  not  going  to  be  forth- 
coming, but  John  Thorndike  said  he 
would  bring  two  dollars.  Gene  also 
promised  one,  Virgin  twenty-five  cents, 
and  if  Sally  French  would  bring  twenty- 
five  cents  all  will  be  secure. 

After  school  all  the  first  class  got  to- 
gether and  sung  “Glory  Hallelujah,”  etc. 
and  wound  up  with  “Auld  Lang  Syne,” 
which,  I am  grieved  to  say,  was  a 
failure.  “Mr.  Gardner  is  a jolly  good 
fellow,”  etc.,  and  nine  rousing  cheers 
for  Gardner;  cheers  without  number  for 
the  Latin  School;  Yale  boys;  all  the 
different  masters;  the  volunteer,  Hath- 
away; Mr.  Hicks,  and  the  Academy! 
Gene’s  notion.  We  all  felt  rather  sad 
after  all,  at  leaving  the  old  school.  I 
can  hardly  realize  it — boyhood  over. 
Good-bye  Old  Latin  School.  Good-bye 
boys.  Good-bye  teachers.  V aide, 
valete,  iterum,  iterumque,  valete,  valete. 

July  12. 

Splendid  day.  Our  class  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  days  for  ex- 
hibition. Went  down  early  all  alone  to 
meet  Gardner’s  present.  After  great  deal 
of  marching  and  counter-marching  it  was 


presented.  He  had  no  time,  however, 
to  reply,  for  by  nine  o’clock  people 
had  begun  to  come  and  by  a little  past 
ten  hardly  a seat  was  to  be  had.  Our 
examination  went  off  splendidly.  Not 
one  question  was  passed,  after  all  our 
anxiety.  Blake  acted  very  well,  and 
the  valedictory  was  splendid.  Then 
came  distribution  of  prizes  and  applause, 
and  then  the  medals.  I only  wish  there 
had  been  nine  given  out.  The  initials 
and  order  that  we  saw  was  correct,  only 
Storey  was  2 and  I,  5,  but  I was  perfectly 
satisfied  and  got  a medal.  Then  fare- 
well speech  from  Gardner,  everyone 
having  gone,  which  contained  much  good 
advice,  and  the  distribution  of  certifi- 
cates, after  which  shaking  of  Gardner’s 
hand.  Poor  Bacon  and  Pickering  got 
into  trouble  at  the  last  minute,  com- 
plained of  for  inkstand  thrown  by  Bacon, 
furnished  by  Pickering.  Bacon  was 
refused  his  certificate,  Pickering  an 
unconditional  one.  Then  farewell  to  the 
old  school,  hats  off,  and  all  give  three 
cheers  for  the  old  school.  Valete,  Valete. 
Clark  treated  to  soda.  Made  all  agree 
that  we  should  be  in  Bowdoin  Square 
at  seven. 

P.  M.,  Down  town.  Paid  Piper  twenty- 
five  cents  out  of  own  pocket  because  for- 
got to  ask  Sally  French  after  exhibition 
commenced. 
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FOOTBALL 

Two  days  after  school  reopened,  the 
first  football  meeting  of  the  season  was 
held  in  the  skull  room.  Despite  the 
fact  that  no  notice  of  the  meeting  had 
been  given,  the  room  was  well  filled 
with  candidates,  including  last  year’s 
players  and  many  newcomers. 

The  coach  addressed  the  meeting  and 
said  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  chance 
for  every  candidate,  as  no  one  was  sure 
of  a position  on  the  first  team.  Captain 
“Ernie”  Vogel  then  said  a few  words, 
expressing  his  hope  of  leading  a cham- 
pionship team  this  season. 

On  the  following  day,  uniforms  were 
given  out,  and  practice  was  taken  up  in 
earnest.  The  team  has  worked  hard 
every  day  since  then,  and  was  in  good 
condition  for  the  opening  game  of  the 
season  at  Groton,  October  1st. 

The  prospects  for  the  season  seem 
bright,  with  so  many  of  last  year’s 
players  returning.  However,  there  is 
need  of  a quarterback,  and  this  position 
will  probably  be  filled  by  McEachern, 
a new  man  on  the  squad,  as  “Fee” 
Talbot,  the  only  quarterback  of  last 
year’s  squad  to  return,  has  been  forced 
out  with  a sprained  ankle.  For  the  rest 
of  the  backs  there  are  Vogel,  Hunt, 
Flynn,  Hall,  Lillis,  and  Balkan,  all  last 
year’s  men. 


“Red”  Hunt  and  “Bus”  Flynn,  both 
of  whom  are  good  kickers  and  reliable 
men  will  do  the  punting  for  the  team, 
while  Captain  Vogel,  who  last  year  was 
one  of  the  best  schoolboy  drop-kickers, 
will  probably  perform  in  that  line  again 
this  season. 

For  linesmen  there  are  West,  Adler, 
Horowitz,  Kopans,  Connerton,  Burley, 
and  Beveridge,  all  “letter  men”. 

There  are  also  several  newcomers, 
who  look  good  as  linesmen.  Among 
these  are  Skrickus,  a guard,  and  Nawn, 
a center.  Loughran  is  also  making  good 
at  end. 

When  one  considers  the  team  as  a 
whole,  it  would  seem  as  though  “Ernie’s” 
hopes  should  be  realized,  and  that  Latin 
School  should  once  more  turn  out  a 
championship  team. 

THE  GROTON  GAME 

Latin  School  opened  its  season  at 
Groton  on  Saturday,  October  1st. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  game,  the  pri- 
vate school  team  played  the  better 
game  and  earned  the  points  which  they 
obtained.  Groton’s  chance  to  score 
came  in  the  second  period  on  a fumble 
by  Latin  deep  in  the  latter’s  territory. 
The  ball  was  recovered  by  a Groton 
man,  and  a few  seconds  later  was  booted 
over  the  posts  for  a field  goal.  A few 
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minutes  later  after  two  runs  by  Thomp- 
son and  Devens,  the  latter  carried  the 
ball  over  for  a touchdown.  The  point 
after  touchdown  was  made,  and  this 
gave  Groton  a 10  to  0 lead. 

In  the  second  half,  the  team  came 
back  with  a new  spirit,  which,  had  it 
been  shown  earlier  in  the  game,  would 
have  done  much  toward  a victory  for 
Latin  School.  However,  it  was  too 
late,  and  the  rest  of  the  game  was  a 
punting  duel  in  which  “Bus”  P'lynn 
did  some  good  kicking.  The  team  did 
some  good  work  when  it  started,  but 
it  was  the  lack  of  fight  in  the  first  period 
which  lost  the  game. 

The  score: — 

Groton  School — Coates,  Hall,  le;  Kel- 
log,  Roosevelt,  It;  Ross,  Leonard,  lg; 
Child,  Boyer,  c;  Mardell,  rg;  Adams, 
Roosevelt,  rt;  Crocker,  Shaw,  re ; Fincke, 
Whitney,  qb;  Thompson,  Rogers,  lhb; 
Forbes,  J.  Leonard,  rhb;  Devens  Leo- 
nard, fb. 


Latin  School — Adler,  re;  Skrickus, 
Walsh,  rg;  Burley,  Kloney,  c;  Conner- 
ton,  Balkan,  lg;  Kopans,  White,  It; 
West,  Loughran,  le;  Hall,  McEachern, 
qb;  Hunt,  Knutson,  Lillis,  rhb;  Vogel, 
lhb;  Flynn,  Hall,  fb. 

Score  by  periods  1 2 3 4 Total 

Groton  0 10  0 0 10 

Touchdown,  made  by  Devens.  Point 
by  goal  after  touchdown,  made  by 
Fincke.  Goal  from  field,  made  by 
Devens.  Referee,  Briely.  Umpire,  Pul- 
ling. Linesman,  Peabody.  Time,  four 
8 minute  periods. 

TENNIS 

The  annual  fall  tennis  tournament 
will  probably  have  been  completed  when 
this  number  appears.  Prospects  for  a 
championship  Latin  School  team  are 
excellent.  Captain  Travis,  Woodbury, 
the  brothers  Ray,  Salzberg,  and  others 
form  the  nucleus  of  a group  which 
should  gain  many  victories. 
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— ask  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for 
Discount  Card 


IT  PAYS  TO  PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Advertisements 


TUTORING 

in 


English,  Fiench,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  American 

History. 

Private  Lessons $2.00  per  hour 

MARCUS  HORBLIT,  A.  B. 

53 2 Warren  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Tel.  Roxbury  8684 

In  May  and  June,  my  well-known  “crams”  for  the  college  entrance 
examination  are  given.  Seventeen  years’  experience  has  gone  in- 
to the  making  of  these  “crams”.  Keep  them  in  mind. 


Phone  Copley  7164-W 

HIRAM  R.  GOLDMAN 

VIOLIN  INSTRUCTION 

The  correct  instruction  now  brings  dol- 
lars later  on. 

Pupils  All  Grades 

Free  Orchestra  Training 

236  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Symphony  Hall 

IT  PAYS  TO  PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


TYPEWRITERS 


makes  Rebuilts 


UNDERWOOD 

L.  C.  SMITH 
REMINGTON 
ROYAL 

$17.50  Up  in  Price 

E.  A.  RAPHAEL  COMPANY 

37  BROMFIELD  ST. 
BOSTON  MASS. 

Liberty  1394 

Headquarters  for  Corona  typewriters 


AMERICAN 

ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 


ENGRAVING 

DESIGNING 

ELECTROTYPING 

94  ARCH  STREET 
BOSTON  MASS. 


Advertisements 


WHY  DID  YOU  ENTER  HIGH  SCHOOL? 


To  Advance  Your  Education 


The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  with  its  wealth  of  educational  and  literary  news 
will  also  advance  your  education. 


Its  School  and  College  Sport  Pages 
Its  School  and  College  News 

are  the  best  and  most  complete  in  all  New  England 


START  YOUR  SCHOOL  YEAR  RIGHT 
BY  MAKING 


tKiansaipt 

YOUR  READING  HABIT 


The  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Incorporated,  April  7,  1851 

30  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Open  9 A.  M.  to  3 P.  M.,  except  Saturdays 
Saturdays,  9 A.  M.  to  2 P.  M. 
and  for  deposits  only,  3 to  7 P.  M. 


IT  PAYS  TO  PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Angel  Guardian  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 


